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PUBLICATION OF THE BYRD MANUSCRIPTS. 


We have eo often complained, and to 0 little 
purpose, of the dearth of communications to the 
Farmers’ Register, that it is perhaps useless to 


renew or even to advert to such complaints. Il 


it were of use, we could again fill pages with 
the most cogent and obvious reasons why, for 
their own interest, (independent of more general 
and important considerations,) our many old cor- 
respondents, who have ceased toconfer such 
favors, should again contribute articles for publi- 
cation to our work; and that the far greater num- 
ber of well qualified persons who have never 
commenced to render such services, should forth- 
with begin and continue to furnish agricultural 
information. But, we fear, it is useless to say 
avain what has been already said in vain so often 
before. And, inthe mean time as there is nei- 
ther much original matter furnished, and as our 
brother editors of agricultural journals seem to be 
as poorly supplied, so that itis almost as difficult 
to find good articles for selection and republication, 
we shall attempt to supply the deficiency with 
other original and good and interesting matter, 
and such as will accord with our original plan, 
and will not be out of place in the Farmers’ Re- 
gister ; but which will certainly be less appropriate 
than would be useful articles on practical agricul- 
ture, which will always be the most desirable and 
valued, and which, when offered, will have pre- 
cedence of all others. 

With this view, we shall commence in this 
number the publication of the Byrd manuscripts, 
and first the History of the Dividing Line betwixt 
Virginia and North Carolina, run inthe year 1728.” 
There has been no publication previously made 
of these curious and interesting writings, and nei- 
ther is there in existence any copy of the time- 
Worn original manuscripts, which were placed 
al our disposition by the owner, the late George 
E. Harrison of Brandon. In publishing and 
presenting this work to our readers, we trust that 
we shall render a service as acceptable to them 
ag we know it will be valuable to the literary 
public. It will be beat both for the appearance 
of the work and the convenience of readers, that 
the separate sheets of this work shall be placed 
together, and beso bound at the end of the volume 
of the Farmers’ Register; and with that view, 


he pages will be numbered separately. 
Vou. 1X.—56 
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HAY SEED UPON INVERTED SOD. 


From the New England Farmer. 

Many of our moist lands upon our dry uplands 
and the bog meadows, though natural to grass, 
occasionally need renovating. As long as a com- 
mon top-dressing will call a good crop, nothing 
more should be done than to apply the manure on 
the surface. But when the better grasses have 
run out, and when moss begins to collect upon the 
suriace, it is necessary to plough such land. But 
where the plough will do its work tolerably well, 
it is not necessary to plant. ‘Those lands which 
ure wet and heavy in the early part of the season, 
and which bake in the scorching months of Ju! 
and August, are not profitable jor tillage. They 
may yield a crop of petatoes, and possibly of corn, 
but the chances for this are small, and it is usu- 
ally bad working these wet spots in the early 
part of the season. The best way to treat them 
is, to turn the land over as soon as it can conveni- 
ently be done after the crop of hay has been re- 
moved ; to plough in such direction that the dead 
furrows shall come in suitable places for surface 
drains, to roll well ; and then put on a dressing of 
compost. When this has been done, sow hay 
seed, and harrow thoroughly. Then use the 
roller again, and the next season you may obtain 
a fair crop of hay, and the following year you 
probably will get a heavy burthen. Herds-grass 
is better for these moist grounds than clover or red 
top. No one who has been accustomed to this 
process will ever think of tilling any wet lands 
that can be laid over smooth by the plough. 

The process here recommended has been re- 
peatedly urged upon our farmers, by Mr. Buck- 
minster, editor of the Boston Cultivator; and as 
far as he has influenced them to comply with his 
advice in this matter, he has rendered them good 
service. 

This is the proper season of the year for work- 
ing all low lands, and itis by attention to them, 
that our farmers generally must hope to thrive. 
They repay the labor and expense bestowed upon 
them better than most of the high grounds. 


DRIVING NAILS INTO HARD WOOD. 


From the New Genesee Farmer. 


We have lately seen another experiment of 
driving nails into hard seasoned timber, fairly 
tried. The first two nails, after passing through 
a pine board, entered about an inch, and then 
doubled down under the hammer ; but on dipping 
the points of the other six or eight nails into lard, 
every one was driven home without the least dif- 
ficulty. 

‘arpenters, who are engaged in repairing old 
buildings, sometimes carry a small lump of lard 
or tallow for this purpose on one of their boots or 
shoes. 
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OF SEED-SOWING AND SEED SAVING. 


From Lindley’s Horticulture. 


When aseed is committed to the earth, it un- 
dergoes certain chemical changes before it can 
develope new parts and grow. These changes 
are brought about by heat and water, assisted by 
the absence of light. In many seeds the vital 
principle is so strong, that to scatter them upon 
the soil, and to cover them slightly with earth, 
are sufficient to insure their speedy germination ; 
but in others the power of growth will only mani- 
fest itself under very favorable conditions; it 1s, 
therefgre, necessary to consider well upon what 
the circumstances most suitable to germination 
depend, : 

Moisture is necessary, but not an unlimited 
quantity. If aseed is thrown into water and ex- 
posed to a proper temperature, the act of germina- 
tion will take place ; but, unless the plant is an 
aquatic, it will speedily perish ; no doubt because 
its powers of respiration are impeded, and it is un- 
able to decompose the water it absorbs, which 
collects in its cavities and becomes putrid. ‘There 
must, therefore, be some amount of water, which 
to the dormant as well as the vegetating plant is 
naturally more suitable than any other ; and ex- 
perience shows that quantity to be just so much 
as theparticles of earth can retain around and 
among them by the mere force of attraction. ‘To 
this is to be ascribed the advantages.derived from 
those mixtures ol peat, loam, and sand, which 
gardeners prefer for their seedlings ; the peat and 
sand together keep asunder the particles of loam 
which would otherwise adhere and prevent the 
percolation of water; the loam retains moisture 
with force enough to prevent its passing off too 
quickly though the wide interstices of sand and 
peat. If during the delicate action of germina- 
tion, the changes that the seed undergoes take 
place without interruption, the young plant makes 
its appearance in a healthy state; but, if by irre- 
gular variations of heat, light, and moisture, the 
progress of germination is sometimes accelerated 
and sometimes stopped, the fragile machinery 
upon which vitality depends may become so much 
deranged as to be no longer able to perform its ac- 
tions, and the seed will die. It is for the purpose 
of securing uniformity in these respects, that we 
employ, in delicate cases, the steady heat of a 
gentle hot-bed, shaded ; and, in all cases whate- 

ver, the assistance of a coating of earth scattered 
over the seed. 

Under what depth of earth seed should be 
buried must always be judged of by the expe- 
rience of a gardener: but it should be obvious 
that minute seeds, whose powers of growth must 
be feeble in proportion to their size, will bear only 

a very slight covering; while others, of a larger 

size and more vigor, will be capable, when their 

vital powers are once putin action, of upheaving 
considerable weights of soil. As, however, the 
extent of this power is usually uncertain, the 
judicious gardener will take care to employ, fora 
covering, no more earth than is really necessary 
to preserve around his seeds the requisite degree 
of darkness and moisture.* Hence the common 





* It may perhaps, be as well to notice, in this place, 
an erroneous opinion, not uncommonly entertained, 
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practices of sowing small seeds upon the surface 
of the soil, and covering them with a coating of 
moss, which may be removed when the young 
seedlings are found to have established them- 
selves. In other cases, very minute seeds are 
mixed with sand before they are sown. 
The latter practice is not, however, merely 
for the sake of covering the seed with the smallest 
possible quantity of soil, but has for its object the 
separation of seeds to such a distance, that when 
they germinate they may not choke up each other. 
If seedlings, like other plants, are placed so near 
together that they either exhaust the soil of its 
organizable matter, or overshadow each other so 
as to hinder the requisite quantity of light, some 
will die in order that the remainder may live; 
and this, in the case of rare seeds, should, of course, 
be guarded against very carelully. 
With regard to the temperature to which a seed 
should be subjected, in order to secure its germina- 
tion, this, undoubtedly, various with different spe- 
cies, and depends upon their peculiar habits, and 
the temperature of the climate of which they are 
native. So far as general rulescan be given up- 
on such a subject, it may be stated that the tem- 
perature of the earth most favorable for germina- 
tion is 50° to 55° for the seeds of cold countries, 
60° to 65° for those of ‘* green-house plants,” and 
70° to 80° for those of the torrid zone. No seed, 
however, has been known to refuse to.germinate 
in the last-mentioned temperature, although those 
to which such a heat is necessary will not, in ge- 
neral, grow in a healthy manner in a lower tempe- 
rature. We have no exact experiments upon 
this subject, except in a few cases recorded by 
Messrs. Edwards and Colin, by whom there isa 
very valuable set of observations upon the tempe- 
ratures borne by certain agricultural seeds. (An- 
nales des Sciences, new series, vol. v. p. 5), 
the result of which may be thus stated :— 
At 44.6°, wheat, barley, and rye could germinate. 
95° in water, for three days, 3 of the wheat 
and rye, and all the barley, were killed. 
104°, in sand and earth, the same seeds sus- 
tained the temperature for a considerable 
time, without inconvenience. 
113°, under the same circumstances, most of 
them perished. 
122°, under the same circumstances all perished. 


But it was found that, for short periods of time, 
a much higher temperature could be borne. 


At 143.6°, in vapor, wheat, barley, kidney-beane, 
and flax retained their vitality for a quarter 
of an hour; but in 274 minutes, the three 
last died at a temperature of 125.6°. 

167°, in vapor, they all perished. 

167°, on dry air, they sustained no injury. 

It will be presently seen that some seeds will 
bear a much higher temperature. 

The foregoing observations apply to seeds In @ 
perfect state of health ; when they have become 
sickly or feeble, from age or other causes, some 








young plants, when produced, may have ‘ sufficient 
hold of the ground.” The fact is, that a seed, when 
it begins to grow, plunges its roots downwards a 
throws its stem upwards from a common point, whic! 
is the seed itself; and, consequently, all the space 
that intervenes between the surface of the soil 
the seed is occupied by the base of the stem, and 1° 





that seeds must be * well” buried in order that the 





by roots. 
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precautions become necessary, to which, under 
other circumstances, no attention requires to be 
aid. 

When the vital energies of a seed are dimi- 
nished, it does not lose its power of absorbing wa- 
ter, but it is less capable of decomposing it. ‘The 
consequence of this is, that the free water intro- 


duced into the system collects in the cavities of 


the seed, and produces putrelaction; the sign of 
which is the rotting of seeds in the ground. 
The remedy for this is to present water to the seed 
in such small quantities at a time, and so gradual- 
ly, that no more is absorbed than the languid 
powers of the seed can assimilate ; and to in- 
crease the quantity only as the dormant powers 
of vegetation are aroused. One of the best means 
of doing this is, to sow seeds in warm soil tolera- 
bly dry; to trust for some time to the moisture 
that exists in such earth, and in the atmosphere 
for the supply required for germination ; and only 
to administer water when the signs of germina- 
tion have become visible ; even then the supply 
should be extremely small. If this is attended 
to, carbonic acid is very slowly formed and liberat- 
ed, the chemical quality of the contents of the 
seed is thus insensibly altered, each act of respira- 
tion may be said to invigorate it, and by degrees 
it will be brought to a condition favorable to the 
assimilation of food in larger quantities. Mr. 
Knight used to say that these effects were pro- 
duced in no way so well as by enclosing seeds 
between two pieces of Joamy turf, cut smooth 
and applied to each other by the underground 
sides; such a method is, however, scarcely ap- 
plicable to any except seeds of considerable size.* | 

Other expedients have occasionally been had 
recourse to successfully. Where seeds are enclos- 
ed in a very hard dry shell, it is usually necessary 
to file it thin, so as to permit the embryo to burst 
through its integuments when it has begun to 
swell. Onder natural circumstances, indeed, no 
such operation is practised: but it is to be remem- 
bered that such seeds will have fallen to the 
ground as soon as ripe, and before their shell 
acquired the bony hardness that we find after 
having become dry. 

Sometimes it has been found useful to immerse 
seeds in tepid water until signs of germination 
manifest themselves, and then to transfer them to 
earth : but this process cannot be applied with 
advantage to seeds in. an unhealthy state ; and it 
isonly of use to healthy seeds, by accelerating the 
lime of growth, a practice which may, in out- 
door crops, be sometimes desirable, when applied 
to seeds which, like the beet, the carrot, or the 
parsnip, will in dry seasons, lie so long in the 
ground without germinating, that they become a 
prey to birds or other animals. 

_ Of late years, the singular practice has been 
introduced of boiling seeds, to promote germina- 
lion. ‘This was, I believe, first recommended by 
Mr. Bowie, who stated, in the Gardener’s Maga- 
zie, vol. viii. p. 5, (1832,) that ‘* he found the 
seeds of nearly all leguminous plants germinate 
More readily by having water heated to 200°, or 








_ 


* [The sowing of very small and delicate seeds in 
the open air should be deferred until the season is so 
lar advanced, that all probable danger from cold wea- 
ther is past. In case of drought they may be shaded 

uring sunshine, and watered with a fine-nosed wa- 
teting-pot in the evening. A.J. D.] 
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even to the boiling point of Fahrenheit’s scale, 
poured over them, leaving them to steep and the 
water to cool for twenty-four hours.’ Subse- 
quently, the practice has been adopted by other 
persons with perfect success ; and, some years 
ago, seedlings of Acacia lophantha were exhibit- 
ed before the Horticultural Society by the late 
Mr. Thomas Cary Palmer, which had sprung 
from seeds boiled for as much as five minutes. 
{ am also acquainted with other cases, one of the 
more remarkable of which was the germination 
of the seeds of the raspberry, picked from a jar 
of jam, and which must therefore have been ex- 
posed to the temperature of 230°, the boiling 
point of syrup. It is difficult to understand in 
what way so violent an action can be beneficial 
to any thing possessing vitality ; the fact, how- 
ever, is certain. As such instances of success 
are confined to seeds with hard shells, it is possi- 
ble that the heated fluid may act in part mecha- 
nically by cracking the shell, in part as a solvent 
of the matters enclosed in the seed, and in part 
as a stimulant. 

Mr. Lymburn, nurseryman at Kilmarnock, 
has lately called attention to the effect produced 
upon germinating seeds by alkaline substances. 
He states that experiments made by Mr. Charles 
Maltuen, and narrated in Brewster’s Journal of 
Science, having shown that the negative or al- 
kaline pole of a galvanic battery caused seeds 
to germinatgin much less time than the positive 
or acid pole, Me was induced to observe the eflects 
on seeds of acetic, nitric, and sulphuric acids, and 
also of water rendered alkaline by potash and 
ammonia, ‘In the alkaline, the seeds vegetated 
in thirty hours, and were well developed in forty ; 
while in the acetic and sulphuric they took seven 
days ; and, even alter a month, they had not 
begun to grow in the acetic.” This experiment 
led to others upon lime ; “a very easily procured 
alkali, and which he inferred to be more efficient 
than any other from the well-known affinity of 
quick or newly slacked lime for carbonic acid. 
Lime, as taken from the quarry, consists of car- 
bonate of lime, or lime united to carbonic acid ; 
but in the act of burning, the carbonic acid is driven 
off; and hence the great affinity of newly slacked 
lime for carbonic acid. 

He depended, therefore, upon this affinity, to ex- 
tract the carbon from the starch, assisted by 
moisture,’ (Gard. Mag., xiv. 74); and it is 
stated that the results were exceedingly striking, 
Old spruce fir seed, which would scarcely ger- 
minate at two years old, produced a fine healthy 
crop when three years old, having been first damp- 
ed and then mixed with newly slacked lime ; 
and under the same treatment, an average crop of 
healthy plants was obtained when the seed was 
four years old. Unfortunately, the manner in 
which the original experiments upon acids and 
alkalies were conducted is not explained, (it is to 
be presumed that the water employed was only 
acidulated with the acids spokenof,) and I am 
not aware of the experiments having been repeat- 
ed. ‘The last method of promoting germination, 
to which it is necessary to advert, is the mixing 
seeds with agents that have the power of liberat- 
ing oxygen. Ithas been shown that a seed can- 
not germinate until the carbon with which it is 
loaded is to a considerable extent removed}; the 











removal of this principle is effected by converting 
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it into carbonic acid, for which purpogea large 
supply of oxygen is required. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the oxygen is furnished by the 
decomposition of water by the vital forces of the 
seed ; but when those forces are languid, it has 
been proposed to supply oxygen by some other 
means. Humboldt employed a dilute solution of 
chlorine, which has a powerful tendency to de- 
compose water and set oxygen at liberty, and, it 
is said, with great success. Oxalic acid has also 
been used for the same purpose. 

Mr. Otto, of Berlin, states that he employs 
oxalic acid to makeold seeds germinate. The 
seeds are put into a bottle filled with oxalic avid, 
and remain there till the germination is observa- 
ble, which generally takes place in from twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours; when the seeds are 
taken out, and sown in the usual manner. Ano- 
ther way is to weta woollen cloth with oxalic 
acid, on which the seeds are put, and it is then 
folded up and kept in a stove; by this method 
small and hard seeds will germinate equally as 
well as in the bottle. Also very small seeds are 
sown in pots and placed in a hot-bed; and oxalic 
acid, much diluted, is applied twice or thrice a 
day till they beginto grow. Partieular care must 
be taken to remove the seeds out of the acid as 
soon as the least vegetation is observable. Mr. 
Oito found that by this means seeds which were 
from twenty to forty years old grew, while the 
same sort,sown in the usual m¥ner, did not 
grow at all (Gard. Mag., viii. 196): and it is 
asserted by Dr. Hamilton (Jb., x. 368, 453,) and 
others, that they have found decided advantages 
fiom the employment of this substance. The- 
oretically it would seem that the effects described 
ought to be produced, but general experience 
does not confirm them; and it may be conceived 
that the rapid abstraction of carbon, by the pre- 
sence of an unnaturally large quantity of oxygen, 


may produce effects as injurious to the health of 


the seed as its too slow destruction in consequence 
of the languor of the vital principle. 

The length of time that some seeds will lie in 
the ground, under circumstances favorable to 
germination, without growing, is very remarka- 
ble, and inexplicable upon any known principle. 
If the hawthorn besown immediately afier the 
seeds are ripe, a part will appear as plants the 
next spring ; a larger number the second year; 
and stragglers, sometimes in considerable num- 
bers, even in the third and fourth seasons. Seeds 


which they are sutject in their natural state, the 
seed ofien refuses to ripen, or even to commence 
the formation of anembryo. Ina such cases, the 
skill of gardeners must aid the working of nature, 
and art must effect that which the failing powers 
of a plaut are unable to bring about of them- 
selves, 

Sterility is a common malady of cultivated 
plants; the finer varieties of fruit, and all double 
and highly cultivated flowers, being more fre- 
quently barren than fertile. This arises from 
several different causes. 

The most common cause of sterility is an 
unnatural developement of some organ in the 
vicinity of the seed, which attracts to itself the 
organizable matter that would otherwise be appli- 
cable to the support of the seed. Of this the 
pear, the pine-apple, and the plantain are illus- 
trative instances. ‘The more delicate varieties of 
pear, such as the Gansel’s bergamot and the 
chaumontelle, have rarely any seeds; of pine- 
apple, none, except the Enville now and then, 
have seeds, and that variety, though a large one, 
is of litle value for its delicacy, and probably 
approaches nearly to the wild state of the plant; 
of plantains, few, except the wld and crabbed 
sorts, are seediul. The remedy for this appears 
to be, the withholding from such plants all the 
sources from which their succulence can be en- 
couraged. I/, in consequence of any predisposi- 
tion to form succulent tissue (on which the ex- 
cellence:of fruit much depends, ) the organizable 
matter of the plant be once diverted from feeding 
the seed to those parts in which the succulence 
exists, it will continue, by the action of endos- 
|mose, to be attracted thither more powerlully 
than to any other part, and the effect of this will 
be the starvation of the seed: but a scanty sup- 
ply of food, an unhealthy condition of the plant 
itself, or withholding the usual quantity of wa- 
ter, will all check the tendency to luxuriance, and 
therefore will favor the developement of the seed, 
whose feeble attracting force is,in that case, pot 
}so likely to be overcome by the accumulation o! 
attracting power in the neighboring parts. Thus 
we see that pine-apples are more frequentiy 
seedful under the bad cultivation of the continen', 
thanin the highly kept and skilfully managed 
pineries of England. Aodstraction of branches, 
in the neighborhood of fruit, has also been occa- 
sionally found favorable to the formation of seed; 
evidently because the food that would have been 





of the genera ribes, berberis, and pzonia, have 
a similar habit. Mr. Savi is related by De 
Candolle to have had, for more than ten years, a 
crop of tobacco from one original sowing; the 
young plants having been destroyed yearly, with- 
out being allowed toform their seed. This mat- 
ter does not, perhaps, concern the theory of horti- 
culture, for theory is incapable of explaining it; 
but it is a fact that it is useful to know, because it 
may prevent still living seeds from being thrown 
away. under the idea that, as they did not grow 
the first year they will never grow at all. 

The maturation of the seed, being a vital action 
indispensable to the perpetuation of a species, is, 
in wild plants, guarded from interruption by so 
many wise precautions, that no artificial assistance 
is required in the process; but in gardens, where 
plants are ofien enfeebled by domestication, or ex- 
posed to conditions very different from those to 


conveyed into the branches, having no outlet, is 
forced into the fruit. 
| Another cause of sterility is the deficiency © 
pollen in the anthers of a given plant, as !0 
vegetable mules which usually partake of the 
spermatic debility so well known in similar case 
in the animal kingdom. It has ofien been found 
that sterility of this kind is cured by the applica- 
tion, tothe seedless plant, of the vigorous pollen 
of another less debilitated variety. 

Ii some plants, such as pelargoniums, whet 
cultivated, the anthers shed their pollen before 
the stigma is ready to receive its influence, 4" 
thus sterility results. All such cases are provide 
for, by employing the pollen of another flower. 
(See Sweet, in the Gardener’s Magazine, Vv 
206.) ‘ 
An unfavorable state of the atmosphere A 
structs the action of pollen, and thus produce 
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sterility. Pollen will not produce its impregnat- 
ing tubes in too low a temperature, or when the 
air is charged with moisture ; neither, in the ab- 
sence of wind or insects, have some plants the | 
power of conveying the pollen to the stigma, 
their anthers having no special irritability, and 
only opening for the discharge of the po'len, not 
ejecting it with force. If we watch the hazel, 
or any of the coniferous order, in which the enor- 
mous quantity of pollen employed to secure the 





impregnation of the seed renders it easy to see 
what happens, it will be found that no pollen is 
scattered in damp cold weather ; but, in a sunny, 
warm, dry morning, the atmosphere surrounding 
such plants is, in the impregnating season, filled 
with grains of pollen discharged by the anthers. 





In wet springs the crops of fruit fail, because 
the anthers are notsufliciently dried to shrivel and 
discharge their contents, which remain locked up 
in the anther cells till the power of impregnation 
islost. In vineries and forcing-houses generally, 
into which no air is admitted to disturb the foliage, 
por any artificial means employed for the same 
end, and when the season is too early for the pre- 
sence of bees, flies, and other insects, the grapes 
will not set: and in the frames of melons and 
cucumbers, from which insects are excluded, no 
seed is formed unless the pollen is conveyed by 
hand, from those flowers in which itis formed, to 
others in which the young fruit alone is generated. 
In all cases of this kind, the remedy for sterility 
is obvious enough where plants exist in an artifi- 
cial condition; but, when they occur in the 
orchard or the flower-garden, in the open air, 
science suggests no assistance. 

Itsometimes happens that particular parts of 
plants, distant from the fruit, areso constructed as 
lo attract to themselves the food intended for the 
fruit, and thus to prevent the formation of seed. 
For example:—The eariy varieties of potato do 
not readily produce seed, owing to the abstrac- 
tion by their tubers of the nutritive matter requir- 
ed for the support of the seed. Mr. Knight found 
that by destroying the tubers in part, as they 
formed, seeds were readily procured from such 
varieties. * 

But perhaps the most frequent cause of sterility 
is the monstrous condition of the flowers of many 
cultivated plants. It has been fully explained 
that the floral organs of plants are nothing more 
than leaves, so modified as to be capable of per- 
lorming special acts, for particular purposes; but 
they are not capable of performing those acts any 
longer than they retain their modified condition : 
and therefore the stamens cannot secrete pollen, 
When, by accidental circumstances, they are 
changed into leaves, as happens in double flowers ; 
then, there is nothing to /ertilize the stigma, and, 
of course, no seed is produced. Or the carpels 
themselves may be converted into leaves, and 
have lost their seed-bearing property. Double 
lowers in the latter case cannot possibly bear 





* [Vice versa, the produce of the potatoes may be 
much increased by plucking off the blossoms, in which 
case the nutritive matter which would have been ex- 
pended upon them and the berries, or fruit, serves to 
lacrease the size of the tubers, for which ‘alone the 
Plant is cultivated. This fact, so perfectly consistent 
with theory, has been completely confirmed by expe- 
nae See Liebig’s Organic Chemistry, p. 125. 
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seed ; butin the condition first mentioned they 
may, and often do. To bring this about, the 
cultivator plants in the vicinity of his sterile 
flowers others of the same species in which a part 
at least of the stamens are perlect, and they fur- 
nish a sufficiency of pollen for the impregnation 
of the other flowers in which there are no sta- 
mens. 

In some cases, principally in those of compo- 
site flowers, the seed is formed and advanced 
towards perlection, and then decays ; this is owing 
to the flower heads of such plants being compos- 
ed, in a great measure, of sott scales, absorbent 
and retentive of moisture, to which, in their own 
country, they are not exposed in the fruiting 
season, but by which they are affected under 
the hands of the cultivator. When the heads 
of such flowers are soaked with moisture, which 
they cannot get rid of, the scales rot, and decay 
spreads to all the other parts, and thus the pro- 
duction of seed is prevented. The Chinese 
chrysanthemum is a familiar instance of this. 
Such plants seed readily if the flower heads are 
kept warm and dry; and it is thus that the sterile 
chrysanthemum has been made seedful ; that is 
to say, by growing itin a dry warm winter border, 
protected from showers by a roof of glass, or 
by using some such means of guarding it; or by 
rearing it in a warm dry climate. 

When seeds are freely produced, it is not alto- 
gether a subject of indifference in what way they 
are saved, if 1 is desired that their progeny should 
be the most perfect that can be obtained. Weak 
seeds produce weak plants, and therefore recourse 
should be had, in all delicate cases, to artifictal 
means for giving vigor to the seed. In general, 
the cultivator trusts to his eye for separating the 
plumpest and most completely formed seeds ; or 
to floating them in water, selecting only the heavy 
grains that sink, and rejecting all those which 
are buoyant enough to float. 

But the energy of the vital principle in a seed 
may be, undoubtediy, increased by abstracting 
neighboring fruits, by improving the general 
health of the parent plant, by a full exposure of it 
to light, and by prolonging the period of matura- 
tion as much asis consistent with the health of 
the fruit. [tis a constant rule that seedlings take 
after their parents, an unhealthy mother pro- 
ducing a diseased offspring and a vigorous parent 
yielding a healthy progeny, in all their minute 
gradations and modifications ; and this is so true, 
that, as florists very well know, semi-doubie 
ranunculi, anemones, and similar flowers, wiil 
rarely yield double varieties, while the seed of the 
latter as unfrequently give birth to semi-double 
degenerations. Independently of these things, it 
is indispensable that the seed ofa plant, when 
saved, should be pertectly ripe, if it is intended 
to be laid by for future sowing. The effect of 
ripening is toload the seed with carbon in the 
form of starch, or some such substance and to 
deprive it of water, conditions necessary for its 
preservation : but, if a seed is gathered before 
being ripe, these conditions are not secured ; and, 
in proportion to the deficiency of carbon and super- 
abundance of water is the seed liable to perish. 

The complete mesg ol the seed is, howe- 
ver, a disadvantage, wilen i! has tobe sown im- 
mediately after being gathered ; for the embryo 























is formed, and capable of germinating, long betore 
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the period of greatest maturity. There are two 
periods in the latter part of the organization of a 
seed which, although separated by no limits, re- 
quire to be distinguished. ‘The first is that when 
the embryo is completed ; and the second is when 
nature has, in addition, furnished it with the 
means of maintaining its vitality for a long pe- 
riod. It is just as capable of growing at the ex- 
piration of the firat period as of the second; it 
will do so immediately if committed to ihe ground, 
and we eee it actually happening to peas, beans, 
corn, and other field crops, in wet summers ; but, 
at the end of the second period, it cannot germi- 
nate till it has relieved itself of all the carbon 
which, during that period, was deposited in its 
lissue. 

If seeds are to be preserved fora length of time, 
a state of complete dryness is so necessary to 
them that it has been recommended to increase 
it by artificial means ; not, however, by the ap- 
plication of heat, or by any process like that of 
kiln-drying, for that would destroy their vitality ; 
but by some of those chemical processes which 
dry the atmosphere without raising its tempera- 
ture. It occurred to Mr. Livingstone, that air 
made dry by means of sulphuric acid might be 
advantageously employed for this purpose, and 
he says that the success of his experiments was 
complete. He placed the seeds to be dried in the 
pans of Leslie’s ice machine, and carefully re- 
placed the receiver without exhausting the air; 
small seeds were sufficiently dried In one or two 
davs, and the largest seeds in less than a week. 
(Hort. Trans., iii. 184.) 

Other contrivances might easily be adopted. 
Muriate of lime, for instance which has the pro- 
perty of absorbing the moisture of the atmosphere, 
might, perhaps, be employed with advantage in 
drying the air in which seeds are placed alter be- 
ing gathered. 

The reason why it is so important that seeds 
which have to be long kept should be thoroughly 
dried, is, partly because seeds have the power of 
decomposing water, which causes the commence- 
ment of germination, and, if this happens while 
they are cut off from the other means of exist- 
ence, the process of growth must be stopped, 
and their death will follow ; and, in part, from 
the tendency of vegetable matter in contact with 
water to putrefy, if the actions of life are not in 


play. 





THE PEAR TREE. 


From the New Genesee Farmer. 

We are told that many persons are afraid to 
plant pear trees, lest they should die with the fire 
blight; that they have done their best to save the 
trees, but all to no purpose ; and that they now 
settle down in despair. In reply to this melancho- 
ly account, however, we can repeat the assurarce 
that we have not lost a single tree by the fire 
blight in twenty years. It has been in our truit 
garden several times, but always seemed to walk 
out again as fast as we did ; for we cut off the in- 
jured branches without delay, and burnt them 
immediately, destroying§ as we believed, the 
whole colony of insects that had committed the 
depredation. 





ee 


As soon as the leaves begin to blacken on the 
branches, for two feet or more near their extre. 
mities, let the owner waken up at once, lay aside 
all other business, and proceed with as much zea! 
to the task as he would drive the pigs from his 
garden. We are satisfied it is the putting off til 
a more convenient season in such cases, that 
proves so fatal to the pear tree. The stable door 
may be locked when the horse is stolen ; and the 
limb may be cut off when the insects are gone to 
another part of the tree. Did you cut off the 
limb below where it was dead, say a foot or more? 
‘No, we only cut off the.dead part”—leaving 
the insect at work below. Did you burn it when 
it was cut off? ‘* Why, no, we lefi it under the 
tree” —for the insect (if there) to go up again at 
his leisure. 





THE CURCULIO. 


From the New Genesee Farmer. 


Every person who owns a plum tree, ought to 
feel an interest in the history of the curculio, for 
it has been the chief obstacle to raising plums, 
apricots and nectarines, where there were trees, 
We believe it is not known in Europe, though 
other species of the same genus there have their 
peculiar mode of annoyance. 

Of the benefit of our circular tin troughs, we 
can say nothing decisive, because they were not 
applied till after the curculio had ascended the 
trees, and we jarred the trees that had those ap- 
pendages, as well as the others. To the slaugb- 
ter that we made of this insect in the early part of 
summer, we ascribe much of the abundance that 
our trees have yielded; and in confirmation of 
this opinion, we may mention that a tree in the 
fruit garden which had been forgotten, bore three 
apricots, while another young tree, of rather less 
size, bore half a bushel; and we know of no 
other reason for the difference. 

Belore this summer we had believed that the 
young curculio continued in the fruit till it fell, and 
only escaped from its habitation afier it had lain 
for some time on the ground. Late observations, 
however, have shown that impression to be in- 
correct. We found both plums and apricots on 
the trees, from which the insect had taken its de- 
parture through a small orifice cut in the side of 
the fruit. 

We have had some curiosity to ascertain the 
whereabout of the old curculio, after it had ceased 
to deposite its nits in the fruit, (which is said by 
Judge Darling of New Haven to be early in the 
seventh month.) We jherefore spread a sheel 
under several plum trees, about the middle of the 
eighth month; and, on jarring them violently, 
caught several, though in far less number than 
when we last examined the trees about (wo 
months before. Indeed, under some trees where 
we most expected them, we found none. This 
failure, however, may have been chiefly owing '° 
the hot weather, so favorable to the activity of a! 
insects, and which doubtless enabled them the 
better to hold on. We hope to repeat the exper 
ment in cooler weather. 1 
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For the Farmers’ Register. 


PAPER NETS FOR CLEANING AND VENTI- 
LATING SILK-WORMS. 


Believing this admirable labor-saving and ven- 
tilating apparatus to be the most valuable inven- 
tion for that’ purpose that has been made since 
this noble insect was first domesticated, I should 
deem myself guilty of unpardonable neglect, if I 
did not urge, its adoption on American silk-cul- 
turists. Before I describe these nets, the method 
of making and the manner of using them, I will 
make a short quotation from the ‘ Journal of the 
American Silk Society.” This will show the 
opinion entertained of their value in a country 
where the rearing of silk-worms is pursued as a 
profitable branch of husbandry, and where the 
management of silk worms is well understood. 
Persons unacquainted with the habits of silk- 
worms, are generally incempetent judges of the 
value of fixtures used for their accommodation. 
Hence thousands of dollars have been thrown 
away by inexperienced theorists, in the United 
States, for the purchase of fixtures that have ul- 
imately been thrown away. By the way, I 
must state explicitly, that I have neither paper, 
laths or nails, for sale. 

“Tt appears, from the pages of the ‘ Propaga- 
teur,’ that the operation of cleaning the worms is 
now performed in all the principal French co- 
cooneries by means of what are termed paper- 
nets (papiers filets.) It appears that nets made 
of twine were first used, but they are. now uni- 
versally superseded by these paper nets, which 
are much cheaper and are said to be better adapt- 
ed to the purpose. I regret that I have not been 
able to find any description of these nets in the 
‘Propagateur’—all the communications take it 
for granted that the reader is already acquainted 
with their construction. As far as I can learn, 
however, from the different articles on the subject, 
I think they are made by punching a great number 
of small holes in a sheet of strong paper with an 
instrument constructed for thepurpose. The invent- 
orof this apparatus is M. Eugene Robert. Ina 
letter to the editor of the ‘ Propagateur,’ he re- 
marks: ‘The use of the paper nets in the cocoon- 
ery of Saint Tulle, and in a great number of large 
and small establishments in the neighborhood, 
has been attended with such entire success, that 
I will hereafter confine myself to a simple pre- 
sentation of the testimony of those culiurists who 
have made use of them, in order to recommend 
the adoption of my economical net.’” 

I have now 250 paper nets in use; and afier 
the third moulting they may be laid over the 
worms daily, if the culturist desires it, up to the 
time of mounting, and the worms may be kept 
as clean as the most carelul could desire and with 
litle labor. ‘The nets must not be laid over the 
worms when they are torpid. But after the third 
and fourth moulting, when nearly all the worms 
are roused, they may be laid over them daily, and 
when the leaves are scattered over the paper, 
they will speedily extricate themselves from the 
liter, ascend through the holes, and commence 
eating. The nets may be used with or without 
shelves under them. If without shelves, they 
can be supported by parallel slips of timber, 
about twenty inches apart; if placed on shelves, 
they must be raised about two inches, by placing 
blocks of timber under each end. 
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These nets are made by providing a frame- 
work of light laths, three feet long and two wide 





(this size is most convenient) ; the two pieces of 


laths, three feet long, being united by three pieces, 
two feet long, one at each end and one in the 
middle. Holes, five-eighths of an inch in diame- 
ter, are punched in sheets of strong brown paper, 
three feet long and two feet wide, and these are 
pasted on the irames. The distance between the 
holes may be about an inch. With an instru- 
ment, called a wad-cutier, twenty sheets of paper 
may be punched at once. Double sets of these 
nets will cost but little more than shelves of rough 
plank; and if the frames are well put together 
with wrought nails, they will last more than 20 
years. The paper would require renewing in 
every period of six or seven years, | 

From passages in the letter of Dr. J. S. Bell, 
in the ‘ Journal of the American Silk Society,’ it 
appears that the use of these nets is rapidly ex- 
tending in France; and as silk culture advances 
in the United States, I have no doubt they will 
be generally adopted. They accommodate them- 
selves to the means of every farmer, who can 
buy a few dollars’ worth of paper and nails, and 
who is capable of using the saw and hammer. 

If this paper should be read by any who are 
almost persuaded tg dig up their mulberry trees, & 
entreat them to spare them one or two years 
longer, and make trial of these nets, by rearing 
the worms from one or two ounces of eggs. 

Layton Y. ArkKIns. 

P.S. My rearings of silk-worms during the 
past summer, have not been as successlul as I 
expected when I wrote about the muscardine. & 
have now a large parcel, nearly ready to spin, 
that look very well. Such facts, drawn from the 
experience of the season, as may be deemed use- 
ful, f will communicate hereafier. 

September 10th, 1841. 





WHEAT AND INDIAN CORN IN FRANCE. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
Mr. Editor :—I place at your disposal some 
more translations from * Le Bon Jardinier ;” 
relating 1o wheat and Indian corn in France. 
Froment.—Wheat. Not being able to give 
here a work sufficiently extended on the different 
kinds of wheat, I shall content myself with mere- 
ly mentioning some of the most valuable, and 
which are best known to me by the experiments 
which I have made. Beardless winter wheat, 
white wheat of Flanders, is one of the most 
beautiful of the varieties that are cultivated in 
France. Blé blanc de Hongrie. White wheat 
of Hungary is remarkable for the very round form 
of its grain. #lé de Talavera has been very 
much multiplied within some years in England. 
Its straw is tall, ear long, fine white grain of a 
long shape. Blé de Haie, hedge wheat, has a 
large head, the chaff of which is covered with 
down. This wheat was sent me from England, 
and appears to be a very fine kind. Although it 
was sent me under the name of hedge wheat, 
{ am not certain that it is the same which is de- 
scribed under that name by Mons. Tessier. Blé 
Lammas, Lammas wheat, is red, forward and pro- 
ductive. It should be sown early, and will not 
succeed on moist land. It is apt to shatter, and 
requires on that account to be cut before it is en- 
lirely ripe. Blédhiver barbu. Bearded winter 
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wheat. Head very long, grain hard and heavy, | 
etraw large und yet apt to lodge. This wheat is | 
remarkable for its great forwardness, and can he) 
eown in the spring as well as in the autumn. [1 
has a variety which is red and beardless, and 
which only differs trom the bearded in these two 
respects. I owe both to Mone. Durand of Metz, 
a distinguished farmer, Blé poulard blanc, white 
poulard wheat. This grain belongs to the epe- 
cies of large bearded wheat called poulards, the 
grain of which is generally of an inferior quality 
and but little esteemed. But the white poulard 
is decidedly better in this respect than the test, 
while at the same time, it has with them the 
merit of being very productive, both in grain 
and straw, and is more hardy than the finer 
wheat. {ts straw is full and hard. Blé blew 
conique, conical blue wheat, is one of this same 
epecies of poulards, and is distinguished for the 
great size of its grain and the abundance of its 
yield. Blé de miracle, T'riticum compositum, 
or Egyptian wheat, is remarkable for its branch- 
ing head, that is composed of many heads united 
in one large head. It hae a very large round 
grain. Alhough this wheat has been at different 
periods very much extolled, and has the merit of 
beiug very productive, the culture of it is but lit- 
tle extended, because it is difficult to suit it with 
a proper soil, and it makes a coarse and indifferent 
flour. It is extremely apt to degenerate and to 
dwindle to a single head. The straw is full and 
very hard. Blé de Pologne, Polish wheat, is 
distinguished for the great length and size of its 
heads, the meshes of which are of an ex!traordina- 
ry dimension; it is also remarkable for the form 
o! the grains, which are very long and as hard as 
glass. Iis appearance causes it to be called Po- 
lish or Russian rye. This wheat is of a good 
quality, but [ havé always found it of a small 
yield. It can be sown in the spring, although 
autumn is preferable; in the last case it fears 
humidity more than the other kinds of wheat. 
It is less exacting than the most of them in re- 
epect to the quality of the soil that it requires. Ih 
succeeds quite well on sandy lands suitable for 
rye. The straw is long, full, and hard. F’roment 
de Mars, Triticum sativum vernum, spring wheat. 
This grain is not cultivated as much as it de- 
serves to be. If excessive rains, an inunda- 
tion, or insects have destroyed, or very much in- 
jured the fields of wheat sown in the autumn, or 
if the farmers by an unfavorable and wet season 
have been prevented from sowing their grain, 
it results in a deficit sometimes considerable in 
the crop of wheat, which could be obviated by the 
different kinds of spring wheat, if their culture 
was more general and extensive than itis. This 
resource could the more easily be extended be- 
cause spring wheat will grow on much land too 
light for those kinds sown inthe autumn. Among 
the varieties of this grain we will name the fol- 
lowing. Froment de Mars a epi blanc, sans bar- 
bes. White beardless spring wheat, is the most 
cultivated about Paris, but it is more frequently 
found mixed with the following kind than pure. 
A épi blanc barbu, white bearded, is a little more 
forward than the preceding. Rouge sans barbes. 
Red beardiess. A variety which I have received 
irom the north, and which appears to be very 
good. Carré de Sicile, red, short, stout and 


te, 
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Blé Fellemberg, straw and head as long ag in 

the winter wheat. It is subject to shatter and for 
that reason should be cut a little before it has 
matured, 
Blé Pictet, isa variety of the preceding ; its 
chaff retains the grain better and it is equal if 
not euperior in other respects. Blé d’ Odessa et 
de Taganrock have in the numerous experiments 
made in France succeeded generally very well, 
It is however difficult to class them, because most 
frequently the parcels imported under these names 
have been found to be a mixture of many varie. 
ties. That which predominates resembles the 
Trimenia barbu de Sicile. 

Blé de Cap, Cape wheat, has a nice, yellow, 
hard and full grain. In my experiments in 1822 
it withstood the drought better than almost any 
of the other kinds of wheat. 

These different grains should be sown in the 
middie of April, and if necessary even on the first 
of May, but they should not be sown so late as that 
through preference. Those which have appear- 
ed to succeed best when sown so late are the 
white bearded, he Carré de Sicile and the 
Trimenia barbu. For many years there has 
been recommended under the name of blé de Mai 
(May wheat) a variety of grains which are said 
to be sown in that month with entire success. 
Some comparative experiments have proved to 
me that these are only the spring wheats already 
known, and 1 am convinced that we passes no 
wheat exclusively adapted to late sowing and 
which really merits the name of blé de Mai. 
Epeautre, Triticum spelta, spelt wheat,* is 
on account of its hardihood a useful species in 
cold and mountainous regions, or in very tenacious 
lands, where it succeeds better than any others. 
Flour from the spelt wheat is superior to all other, 
but the grain is very difficult to extract from the 
chaff. 

There is a spring variety which is esteemed in 
some parts of Germany ; it is called Epeautre de 
Mars. 

La petit Epeautre, Triticum monococcum, is 
equally remarkable for the facility with which it 
grows on indifferent lands, even on those suita- 
ble for rye. It is the plant cultivated in some 
cantons under the name of Riz sec, (dry rice.) 

Mais, Blé de Turquie, Blé d’ Indie, Indian 
corn. 

The utility of this grain for man and beast is 
well known. Corn delights in good ground, but 
will grow tolerably on those of an inferior quality, 
which however must be manured. It may be 
planted from the end of April, to the last of May, 
at pleasure, in straight rows about three feet apa", 
and about two feet apart in the row. Some plant 
it closer in the row, but then it is necessary '0 
increase the distance the other way. They give 
it two or three workings, placing fresh earth about 
the plant at each, and at the last they hill it up 
entire'y. They pull off the shoots and suckers 
that come near the root. They cut the tops ahove 
the last ear afier the fecundation has taken place, 
which is known to be the case when the pisti's 
which hang from the top of the ear, like a si/ken 
beard, become dry and black. ‘These parts taken 








* This is the principal wheat of Saubia and the north 





beardless. Zirimenia barbu de Sicile is turward 
and yields well. 


of Switzerland, and is also a good deal grown '" 
Spain. 
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off make excellent food for the cattle. The ma- an excellent crop of wheat may be obtained afier 
turity of the ear is readily discovered by the dry-{this crop. [t should be cut when the male flow- 
ness of the envelope which encloses it. ‘They 
then get it up at a dry season, cutting the stalks ; 
it is put ina granary, or what is better if the | alter it is in full tassel. 


year has not been a warm one, they tie it in bun- 
dies, and hang it up in the sun, or in a covered 
place, that it may become as completely dry as 
possible. The cultivation of corn has the ad- 
vantage ol ameliorating* the land, by the dimi- 
nution of the waste lands (jachéres) and by the 
frequent ploughings and weedings that it re- 
quires. ‘The varieties of this grain are very nu- 
merous, they are of all colors ; those most esteem- 
ed are yellow and white. ‘The most common 
corn in France is yellow and has large grains. 
They cultivate in the department of Landes a 
beautiful white corn with an ear stouter and more 
conical than the afore-mentioned variety. It is 
more forward, and of an excellent quality. There 
has been recommended in the last four years a 
Pennsylvania corn, apparently more forward than 
ours, and on that account is of more value to our 
centre departments. I have received lately from 
the United States, under the name of Steux corn, 
a variety similar to the preceding, but with 
ears and grains much larger. Also a pearl corn, 
white, very small and very nice, but ripening 
badly and which appears peculiarly adapted for 
forage on account of the great quantity of stalks 
and leaves. Among the earliest varieties we 
will mention the two following as the most worthy 
of notice. 

Mais. quarantain, quarantine corn, is not so 
tall, and not so productive as the common corn, 
but much more precocious ; for instance, in Pied- 
mont it comes to maturity when planted in June 
and July on the stubble fields from which a crop 
of grain has been reaped. ‘This quality permits 
it to be cultivated much more to the north than 
the larger varieties, and renders it truly interesting 
to our country. 

Mais a poulet, chicken corn. We owe this 
preity kind to Mons. le Comte Leileur who 


brought it from America. It differs trom the last | Wood suggested that a sand-bath, properly regu- 


named in that it is smaller in all its parts, and 


still more precocious. ‘The sinaliness of its grain | cow-dung, and as the process was so very simple, 
and the use to which itis put are indicated by the 
name. In respect to its product, it cannot be| that, when once prepared, the butter never “ be- 
compared to the quarantain, but it possesses in|canie tainted.’ Mr. Wood stated that he car- 
a still greater degree, all the advantages attached | ried with him to the Cape of Good Hope some but- 
to aremarkable precocity, which renders it truly 


valuable. ‘These two varieties should be planted | farm at Hansi, to the westward of Delhi, a year 


thicker than the larger species. 


In the northern parts of france, corn, consider- | agriculturist, Mr. Duckett, and others, to be su- 
ec only as forage and without any view to the | perior to the salted butter of the colony ; and, for 
gathering of the grain, offers one of the most pre- | culinary purposes, far superior to lard. 
cious resources imaginable, for green food in the 
stables of oxen, cows, and even horses. By 





ers (the tassel) begin to show their points at 
the top of the plant, and you may continue to cut 
li there is a supertluity 
of it, the surplus should be dried, and will make 
a good food for cattle in the winter. [ can- 
not, afier my experience, too highly recommend to 
farmers this mode of using corn, which adds 
to the advantage of maintaining the cattle for 
many months, that of a great augmentation of 
manure. 


PRESERVATION OF BUTTER, 


From the Agriculturist. 

Henry Wood, of England, has transmitted to 
the council of the Royal Agricultural Society, a 
jar of butter, as a specimen of the success{u! mode 
adopted for its preservation when the article is in- 
tended for export to foreign climates. 

Mr. Wood informed the council that this butter 
had been prepared on the 19th inst., according to 
the process adopted in eastern countries, where it 
was used for culinary purposes instead of hog’s 
lard, which the Mahometan law prohibited, and 
would keep for any length of time in a perfect 
state of preservation, although it contained no 
salt, or other additional substance. ‘This pre- 
servative state of the butter was induced by the i 
removal of scum, and the dissipation of the 
watery particles of fresh butter, etlected by the 
gentlest possible application of sufficient heat to 
produce the result. Mr. Wood stated that in 
Asia this gentle heat was obtained by the natives 
by filling a large open earthenware pan with pow- 
dered and well-dried cow-dung, and then setting 
fire to it, introducing into the midst of the burn- 
ing cow-dung an earthen vessel containing the 
butter, which became melted; and when the 
scum, as it rose, had been successively removed, 
and the watery particles driven off by the heat, it 
was poured into a jar, and preserved for use. Mr. 


lated, might answer the same purpose as the dried 





there could be no difficulty in preparing it; and 


ter prepared in the same way, at Col. Skinner’s 


previously, and which was pronounced by the 





planting it successively, every filieen or twenty 
days on the waste lands, from the first of May to 
the middle of July, they procure during three of 


INCOMBUSTIBLE WASH. 


from the Franklin Farmer. 


four months an abundance of the best green food 
that can be grown. It is necessary for this to 
manure the land in the spring, or the corn in the 

ll, Plant it in rows about two feet apart, and 
With the plough and the hoe care should be taken 
to keep the land in perfect order, in which case 


Se 


Slack stone lime in a large tub or barrel, with 
boiling water, covering the tub or barrel, 10 keep 
in all the steam. When thus slacked, pass six 
quarts of it through a fine seve. It will then be 
in a state of fine flour. Now, tosix quarts of this 
lime, add one quart of rock or Turk’s Island salt, 





This does not tally, I think, with the experience of | and skim it clean. ‘Toevery five gallons of this 


irginia corn planters.—TRANS. 


Vout. 1X.—57 


and one gallon of water. then boil the mixture 








skimmed mixture, add one pound of alum, halt 
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pound of copperas, by slow degrees add three 
fourths of a pound of potash, and four quarts of 
fine sand or hickory ashes silted. We suppose 
any kind of good hard wood ashes will answer 
as well as hickory. This mixture will now admit 
of any coloring matter you please, and may be 
applied with a brush. It looks better than paint, 
and is as durable as slate. It will stop small leaks 
in the roof, prevent the moss from growing over 
‘and rotting the wood, and render it incombusiible 
‘{rom sparks falling upon it. When laid upon 


brick work it renders the brick impervious to rain 
or wet. 





NOTES ON SANDY POINT ESTATE. NO. IV. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Sandy Point, October 3d, 184). 

i had purposed in this communication to have 
given you an account of the stock of cattle, hogs, 
&c., on this estate, but have delayed it until pre- 
sent arrangements are more fully matured; and, 
in place, proceed to give a few memoranda con- 
nected with the wheat crop, sown in the fall of 
1840, and reaped 1841. 
400 acres of clover and weed fallow for this crop 
(covering of vegetable growth heavy, and land 
of’ good quality, ) was begun on the 25th of July, 
and finished on the 19th of September; (during 
this period wheat thrashing had to be performed, 
which of course caused necessary delay in fallow- 
ing). ‘The whole was performed by three-horse 
ploughs. With very little exception, the season 


throughout was dry, and the larger proportion of 


the ground consequently dry and hard, which 
very greatly increased the labor and time occu- 
pied in this important operation. The whole was, 
however, finished in generally good condition ; 
heavy harrows, having 25 teeth, passing over 
and levelling the whole, going once or oftener 
over the ground as its condition might require. 
In addition to the above quantity of clover and 
weed fallow, were 36 acres of oat fallow, the oats 
having been ploughed under early after ripening. 
On 20 acres the crop of oats ploughed under was 
very inferior, as was also the after growth. On 
the other 16 acres the crop was heavy, and the 
second or volunteer growth thickly and regularly 
set, but, in consequénce of the drought, was shor', 

Sowing wheat was begun on corn ground on 
the 10th of October ; the weather and ground be- 
ing very dry, induced some days’ delay, in hopes 
of having rain. On the 13th left off sowing on 
corn ground, and commenced on fallowed land. 
No rain fell until the 20th of the month, when we 
had a refreshing, and much needed, but moderate 
rain, which greatly facilitated our operations; 
and again on the 29th, a heavy fall of rain, which 
entirely retarded all operations connected with 
sowing, for a day anc a half. On the 9th of No- 
vember sowing was completed. On clover and 
weed fallow were sown 380 bushels of mountain 
purple straw wheat, and 315 bushels of ‘ white 
turkey” — 695 bushels. On oat fallow were sown 
34 of purple straw and 42 of white turkey = 76 
bushels. On corn ground were sown 192 of pur- 
ple straw and 281 of white turkey = 473; being 
in all 606 bushels of mountain purple straw, and 
638 of white turkey wheat — 1244 bushels, the 
total quantity sown. All the wheat before being 
sown, was previously washed, light grains skim- 


Ploughing upwards of 


med off, and then rolled in lime. With the ex- ° 
ception of 20 acres of fallowed land and about 40 
acres of corn ground, where the land was previ- 
ously ploughed, and the seed sown and covered 
with the heavy harrow, the entire crop, both on 
fallow land and corn ground, was first sown and 
then covered with two-horse mould-board ploughs, 
followed by heavy harrows as frequently as occa- 
sion might require. The wheat was thus deeply 
covered, and [| think syffered much less injury 
from the frequent frosts and thaws of winter and 
early spring, than that merely covered by the 
harrow in the usual mode. Water furrows were 
carefully opened, and the whole left in as good 
condition as could be obtained. Sixteen two- 
horse ploughs and seven harrows, having three 
yoke of oxen to each, occasionally aided by an 
extra harrow and two horses, were employed du- 
ring the whole time of sowing, and occupying in 
all +, days, being an average of rather more 
than 514 bushels of wheat per day. The wheat, 
with the exception of the sowing of the last two 
days, vegetated freely, and presented a beautiful 
and regular appearance. The exception above 
stated presented little appearance of vegetation 
for some weeks, the weather having been unfa- 
vorable, nor did it present a promising appear- 
ance until the following month of March. So far 
as could be observed, there was no fall attack of 
Hessian fly. The winter, as will be recollected, 
was unusually wet, and, in consequence, on some 
portions of the wheat injury was sustained, par- 
ticularly in bottoms liable to be flooded by each 
successive heavy rain; but altogether it stood the 
winter remarkably well, and at the end of March 
the general appearance of the crop was very pro- 
mising. ‘The rains and cool weather, which pre- 
vailed during the early portion of April, caused 
the crop to assume a generally yellow appear- 
ance. From the 24th of that month until the 
first of May, the weather was mild and favorable, 
and which scon restored the crop to a healthy and 
vigorous appearance. After that period frequent 
frosts occurred, with cold north and north-west 
winds, which again inflicted injury on the crop, 
nearly al] the extremities of the leaves being kill- 
ed, and imparting to the whole a yellow tinge. 
About the 3d of May, Hessian fly made its ap- 
pearance on most of the wheat sown on corn 
ground, and by the 10th of the month, was found 
generally over the whole crop. From this date, 
however, the wheat began most rapidly to im- 
prove, and by the 17th presented a pleasing and 
gratifying appearance. The flowering season 
passed over under highly favorable weather, al- 
fording every prospect of a profitable and remu- 
nerating crop. It was at this period of ite growth 
estimated that the then probable return from the 
crop would not fall below an average of ten 
bushels for one bushel of wheat sown, and the 
uniformly promising appearance of the crop cer- 
tainly justified such an estimate. Several gentle- 
men, who had opportunities of seeing the crop 
from this period until harvest, estimated the pro- 
bable return at a much higher rate. The sequel 
of this communication will show how far such ex- 
pectations were realized. The weather was now 
very favorable to the properly maturing of the 
crop, but from the above date to the 24th of June, 
(when harvest was begun, ) frequent showers 0c- 





curred, as also warm, damp and cloudy weather, 
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during which rast made its appearance in several 
portions of the crop ; but, as far as could then be 
judged, not to an extent likely to prove very se- 
rious. 

I will here add a daily journal of our harvest 
operations, which will perhaps best, chow what 
were the hopes and fears induced during this in- 
teresting operation, aid which you may either in- 
clude or omit as you may judge proper. 

June 24th. At hell past 7 A. M., commenced 
wheat harvest, on Upper Quarter, with 27 cradles, 
the necessary gleaners and a sufficient number of 
hands for shocking. Wheat sufficiently ripe, and 
presenting @ fair crop generally ; some of it hea- 
vy; allon fallowed land; wheat, mountain pur- 
ple straw. Progress, alier getting over the usual 
delays of a beginning, satisfactory ; weather 
warm, moderated by a gentle breeze from the 
south. Evening slightly clouded ; increase of 
wind ; indications of rain. 

25th. A shower of rain early in the morning, 
prevented our resuming reaping votil hall past 8 
A.M. Wheat still damp and unfit for shocking. 
Twenty-seven cradles employed. With the ex- 
ception of about two hours in the evening, the 
entire day, from frequent showers and continued 
cloudy weather, was highly unfavorable tor har- 
vest operations, causing several protracted delays. 
The wheat cut to day was chiefly the white tur- 
key, on corn land at Rowe, and the earliest sown. 
A portion of this was a heavy growth, the larger 
proportion a medium crop, the sample of grain 
good, straw generally short. Rust had slighily 
injured a small portion in a bottom, where the 
wheat was not so fully matured. Only a small 
portion of this day’s reaping has been shocked 
up. A heavy shower stopped all work avout 
half an hour before sunset; night weather still 
clouded and threatening. 

26th. Started reaping this morning at half past 
So’clock. Having added our ploughing force of 
15 hands to aid in harvest operations, the number 
of reapers were increased to 33 cradles, and to 
aid in shocking, were frequently reduced to 27, in 
order to avoid wheat getting wet Irom passing 
showers. Operations of this day were confined 
to turkey wheat on fallowed land at Rowe. ‘The 
crop apparently excellent, much of it of very hea- 
vy growth; the sample of grain also looks well. 
A considerable space of ground has this day been 
gone over. Wheat fully ripe; all shocked as 
reaped. ‘The whole of the crop is now ripening 
rapidly ; probably not less than 300 acres are now 
fully ripe. The weather continues extremely un- 
favorable for harvesting this valuable crop, and 
causes deep anxiety as to the safety both of what 
is reaped, (a portion of which is not yet shocked, ) 
and that which is yet standing. Add to this that 
Where not fully matured, wheat is becoming se- 
tiously affected by rust; and if this unfavorable 
state of weather should continue, the most serious 
injury is in many respects to be apprehended. 

27th. Sunday. First half of this day, continued 
showers. Cleared off at noon ; evening clear, with 
a good drying breeze. 

28th. Morning, slight dew; resumed reaping at 
sunrise on Brickhouse lot, fallow, of 20 acres; 
purple straw wheat; crop very heavy. Reaped 
also House lot of 20 acres, after corn; purple 
siraw; crop here also good, but seriously affected 
by rust. Reaped also that portion of the crop 











near negroes’ quarters, of 16 acres, white turkey 
wheat, aller oat fallow; crop here very heavy, 
portions of it much lodged, and some injured by 
‘ust. Froth 32 to 36 cradles were employed. Or 
the 56 acres reaped to day, ltom its generally su- 
perior growth, there may reasonably be expeoted 
an average yield of from 25 to 30 bushels per 
acre; the appearance of the grain is good. The 
weather throughout the day has been most favor- 
able for our operations; for three hours in the 
evening, very hot. ‘The laborers, however, stood 
their very hard labor well, and in good spirits. 
The weather has now fortunately become pro- 
mising and favorable, and | hope may continue 
so unul we finish. 

29:h. Began reaping this morning at sunrise, 
on Upper Quarter, fallow field, purple straw 
wheat; irom 37 to 40 cradles employed. Wheat 
of this day’s reaping rather light, but quality of 
grain apparently good; all shocked up. The 
weather to-day has been clear and warm; a lew 
hours very hot. Laborers suffered considerable 
inconvenience in consequence; four reapers be- 
came unwell and unable to work during a portion 
of the evening, three of them hirelings who be- 
gan this morning. A large portion of ground 
has been gone over to-day, f think not less than 
90 acres, ail of it less or more injured by rust, yet 
the grain iooks plump and good. heat now 
very ripe. A gale of wind would now do serious 
injury to the larger proporiion of our uncut 
wheat. And nearly all is fully ripe, and is the 
cause of much uneasiness, as it ripens fasier than 
it can be cut down, rapid as is our progress. 

30ih. ‘Thirty-three to thirty-eight cradles em- 
ployed to-day. Finished reaping at Upper Quar- 
ter early this morning, and resumed reaping white 
turkey wheat on Rowe lot; the crop here excel- 
lent. The whole of this day’s reaping very ripe, 
and all shocked up as reaped. ‘The weather all 
day clear, dry and very warm; laborers suffered 
considerably. 

Hussey’s reaping machine was received early 
this morning, accompanied by himself, and after 
some little delay was got into operation about 3 
P. M., and after a short trial and some experi- 
ence on the part of the laborers and teams em- 
ployed, performed its work beautifully. Cleaner 
reaping [ have never seen. ‘That portion of the 
crop, on which this first trial was made, was of a 
fair medium growth, (our heaviest wheat having 
been nearly all reaped, ) in which, including seve- 
ral delays from the awkwardness of the hands 
employed, it very nicely reaped fully at the rate of 
one acre per hour, laying the wheat in nice and 
handsome sheaves for binding. All the opera- 
tions connected with reaping it performed infinite- 
ly better than that done by the cradles. 

July lst. Began reaping on fallow wheat on 
Rowe; 34 cradles employed. Nearly all of the 
wheat of this day’s reaping has been rather light, 
for two hours in the evening the growth was hea- 
vy. The whole would average a fair crop; qua- 
lity of grain good. A quantity of wheat remain- 
ed at night unshocked. The whole very ripe and 
liable to very serious injury, in the event of rain 
or high wind. Our harvest operations are now 
hastily drawing toaclose. The weather to-day 
has been very fine, though very warm ; towards 
night slightly clouded and rather cooler. 

ussey’s reaping machine was again started 
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this morning eo soon as the dew had dried off, 
aod afier some little delay, caused by a bolt be- 
coming loose aud dropping out, performed its 
work admirably. After reaping the piece of 
wheat where first tried, it was put to reaping a 
heavier growth, which it performed with great fa- 
cility and neatness. ‘[hree horses were harness- 
ed to it, with a driver, a raker, and eight hands to 
bind up the sheaves. So far as the trial has yet 





Thrashing out of this crop was begun by two 
machines respectively on the 2lst and 24th of 
July. With the exception of occasional showers 
at night, the weather proved favorable until the 
9:h of August, when a succession of heavy. rains 
and cloudy warm weather occurred, until the 16th, 
causing a delay of five days, and during which 


period the wheat in the shocks, where exposed, 


| 
| 


progressed, it fully promises to come up to the an- | 


licipations formed by the inventor. ‘The quanti- 
ty of ground gone over to day is nearly equal to 
one acre per hour, and it is evidently capable of 
performing from one-third to one-half more, as 
the laborers become more efficient. 

2d. Finished reaping at Kowe this morning at 
half past 10 o'clock, and began on the Neck farm 
a little before noon, and finished before sunset. 
On the corn land on the Neck farm, the crop was 
light and more infected with rust than any yet 
reaped. ‘The grain did not look much injured, so 
far at least as could be judged by the eye. Ona 
portion of oat fallow ground, and which on the 
preceding year (1840) was considered too poor to 
produce a corn crop, but on which lime had been 
applied in the fall of the year previous to sowing 
wheat, at the rate of 96 bushels per acre, never 
have I seen the beuefits of lime more strongly 
exhibited. ‘The growth was here heavy, and 
was judged would yield 25 bushels of wheat per 
acre. Irom 35 to 38 cradles were employed 
during the day, and a large portion of ground has, 
been gone,over. The weather throughout the 
day was warm, but not so oppressive as for seve- 
ral days previous. A shower early in the even- 
ing passed over the upper portion of the estate, 
but none fell where we were reaping. 

Hussey’s reaping machine was again started 
this morning, but had perlormed very little work 
when the large propelling wheel became loose, 
and shifted its position, and before it could be 
again put to rights, caused the loss ofa half day’s 
work. After remedying this defect, the machine 
performed well for the latter half of the day. 

3d. Karly this morning a heavy shower of 
rain; before which got up ail reaped wheat into 
shock. Forty-two cradles started reaping, as soon 
as the shower passed over, at ‘Teddington ; and, 
afier some partial delays from rain, finished reap- 
ing all, with the exception of about one acre, left 
for reaping with Hussey’s reaper, on Monday. 
The weather throughout the day has been very 
unfavorable for harvesting ; and, from nearly con- 
tinued slight rain all day, nearly all of the wheat 
cutis yet to shock. Our harvest operations may 
now be considered as nearly completed, and on the 
whole have been satisfactory. After deducting 
delays from rains, during the first three and this 
last day, the time occupied will be about eight 
days. ‘The laborers, including hirelings, have 
wrought well and cheerfully. As was to be ex- 
pected, amongst so many negroes, frequent re- 
proofs and admonitions were necessary ; it is, 
however, a gratifying retrospect that in no in- 
stance was corporeal punishment deemed necessa- 
ry, orinflicted. ‘The crop has proved, so far as can 
now be judged, a good one, and I gladly hope may 
not subseqently disappoint in ils expected results, 

5h. Finished reaping remnant left with Hus- 
sey’s reaper, which performed well. All wheat 
now shocked up, presenting a total of 2501 shocks, 
judged to average from 4 to 44 bushels each. 


spouted considerably, exciting serious fears ol a 
heavy loss from that cause. The weather and 


‘condition of the wheat having again become fa- 


| 





vorable, thrashing was resumed and continued un- 
til the 21st of August, when completed. During 
this operation the extent to which rust had pre- 
vailed, over nearly all of the crop, was alarmingly 
exhibited. Never have I seen as much rust in 
any crop; every portion of the barns and laborers 
employed presented the appearance of having 
been heavily powdered with red lead, and where 
left to accumulate undisturbed, could have been 
taken up in handluls, frequently causing sickness 
and vomiting among the laborers. These appear- 
ances, together with the rapidly increasing piles 
of straw, and slowly increasing bulks of wheat, 
too plainly foreboded a serious falling off in the 
crop. ‘The following results will show to what an 
unexpected extent these fears were verified. 





Busheis. 
Sold of white turkey wheat 2697, 
« purple straw 29343! =93155 
Retained for seed of white 600 —_1600 
a a“ purple s. 1000 i 
653132 


In the above statement are not included 85 
bushels of sprouted wheat, nor a small quantity of 
inferior wheat, which may yet be fanned out from 
tailings. It presents, however, a truly mortifying 
result: being at the low average of 5333 bushels 
for one sown of white turkey wheat, and. 5353 
bushels of mountain purple straw for one sown. 
During harvest and the operation of thrashing, 
the prevalence of rust excited fears for the result, 
hut no idea was entertained of such a falling off. 
Since I have been in Virginia, I have not seen a 
crop which altogether presented so promising an 
appearance before and during harvest, nor have I 
ever seen a result which fell so far below reasona- 
ble expectations. The causes producing such a 
result were evidently beyond human control ; rust, 
in my opinion, being altogether, or very nearly 80, 
the sole cause, though Hessian fly was generally 
over the crop, as also chinch bug in some places ; 
yet, so far as could be judged trom frequent and 
careful observation, they effected little or no injury. 
The white wheat weighed per bushel from 564 to 
58} pounds, the purple straw from 58 to 614 Ibs. 
‘The heaviest white wheat was from limed land, 
on clover fallow, and the heaviest purple straw 
from fallowed land, but which had not been limed. 
The results, low as they are, are in favor of the 
purple straw variety, though not, in this instance, 
to an extent which would warrant the giving to It 
a decided preference, but yet sufficient to have 1n- 
duced our altering of the amounts of each variety 
retained for seed this fall ; as during the reaping 
and thrashing of the late crop, it had been con- 
cluded to reserve 900 bushels of white wheat, and 
700 bushels of purple straw for seed, as It was 
then considered that the former variety was likely 
to prove the most productive. The results, how- 
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ever, proving in favor of the latter variety, 1000 
bushels have been reserved, and 600 of the for- 
mer. ‘There appears to me to be a want of prac- 
tical information as to the hest, most produc- 
tive, and profitable varieties of wheat. Could you 
not induce some of your experienced correspond- 


ents to furnish some information on this matter of 


importance ? ‘Too late now, for this season ; but 
would be valuable in future. f could mention the 
names of some gentlemen who could well furnish 
such information ; but as the introduction of their 
names by an individual so humble might look like 
presumption, ! leave the request for others more 
influential, and none more so than yoursell. [fl 
have not already exhausted your patience, and oc- 
cupied too much of your space, you shall seon again 
hear from me. A. Nicot. 





CULTURE OF THE TOMATO AND THE INDIAN 
PEA. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

Among the multitude of matters both in agri- 
culture and horticulture which are well worth 
knowing, but still unascertained, | have thought 
ii might be useful to invite the attention of our 
brethren to two, wherein all of us are more or less 
interested : | mean the culiure of the tomato and 
the Indian pea. Both are favorite vegetables on 
all southern tables; and both, especially the lat- 
ler, are very valuable for other purposes. ‘There 
is no leguminous plant yet known to us, compara- 
ble to the Indian pea for feeding stock ; and many 
farmers believe that, when fed in the dry state, 
they will fatten either horses, cattle, sheep or hogs, 
sooner than Indian corn. The ripe tomato is 
greedily devoured by all domestic fowls, and cows 
will eat the vines with great avidity—to say no- 
thing of the good medicinal qualities imputed to 
the fruit. ‘These are facts, 1 believe, which all 
will admit. Yet, strange io say, | have never yet 
Met with any farmer or gardener who had ever 
taken the trouble, little as that would be, to ascer- 
tain how either tomatoes or peas could be render- 
ed most productive ; or which among our nume- 
rous varieties of the latter ripens the soonest ; or 
Which will yield most; or how many bushels per 
acre may be calculated on as the average product 
irom ordiaary land, of any one variety of the 
Whole. J 

The usual management of the tomato is, to 
rely on volunteer plants, which will certainly pro- 
duce degenerated fruit in a few years. These 
plants are set out in vacant spots about our gar- 
dens, where they are suflered to grow with little 
or no culture, and without frames or sticks to sup- 
Portthem. Now there are very few if any of us 
Who do not know perlectly well, that the vines 
When properly supported, in good garden ground, 
and planted single, about four or five feet apart, 
éccording to the fertility of the ground, will grow 
'0 the height of five or six feet, and produce far 
etter than in the common, careless, slovenly way. 

Ut none of us, I believe, has yet troubled him- 
‘el to ascertain how much more a single vine so 
eated will yield, than one left as usual, almost 
0 take care of itself. Country gardeners, perhaps, 
Will deem this of littie or no importance, for they 
“Ways assign to the kitchen garden more ground | 
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than enough for their families, if they would only 
learn to economize space, in this particular. But 
surely, in towns, where gardens are necessarily 
small, the difference between the product of a 
well supported and cultivated vine, and one Jeli to 
spread on the ground, is well worth ascertaining. 
Judging from my own obeervation, and the in- 
lormation obtained from others, I believe that a 
single vine supyorted by sticks four or five feet 
high, or by a trame of the same hewht, which 
may easily be made by four or five upright sticks, 
about 15 inches apart each way, with a twine 
string passed spirally around them five or six 
times, and tied at each end, would produce nearly 
or quite double the quantity that another vine 
would which was left without support. Bridgman, 
in his * Young Gardener’s Assistant,” ascerts 
that “a single vine has been known to produce 
upwards of a bushel of frum.” At this rate, or 
even al three pecks per vine. halfa dozen of them 
occupying no more than 32 square feet, would 
produce an abundance lor a whole family of ordi- 
nary size. ‘This excellent vegetable is now seen 
on almost every table, whereas it was hardly ever 
used fifty or sixty yearsago. Then, it was general- 
ly called ‘‘love-apple,” from ignorance, perhaps, 
ofits other name. But even now, there are some 
who are still very wide of the mark, in aiming to 
hit its foreign title, tomato,” fur they pronounce 
the word as if it were spelt *‘ chu-mar-tus-iz.”’ 
The Indian pea is still more valuable than the 
tomato , since it is not only prepared by many for 
the table, but, as a marketable article, some of its 
numerous varieties, of which | myself know at 
least twenty,* sell readily at an average price of 


* Eight of this number bear the general name of 
“‘crowder,”’ from the circumstance of their growing 
so much closer in the pod than the peas of a long 
shape like the snap-bean, that each perfect pod con- 
tains usually about one-third more peas than an equal- 
ni perfect pod of any of the long-shaped varieties. 

f the crowders I have seen the following kinds, viz.: 
the black, the white with black eyes, the pale, yellow- 
ish clay colored, the gray, the sugar, the purple hull, 
the claret colored, commonly called the red tory pea, 
and the small, reddish-yellow crowder. Of the other 
varieties, (not crowders,) I recollect four that are 
white with black eyes, and varying chiefly in size, the 
largest being considerably larger than any other pea 
I have ever seen. There are two kinds which may de 
called white, but less so than the four first named: one 
has a pale greenish eye, and with us is called the 
North Carolina pea; the other is of the same shape 
and size, but has a reddish eye. Then there are the 
white and red mottled pea, the cow pea, the black tory 
pea, the small lady or gentleman pea, and the green or 
Chickasaw pea, which is the smallest of all, and the 
only one whose vines do not run. Hence they are pre- 
ferable to all, where the purpose is to use pea vines as 
a green dressing. Each of the above-mentioned va- 
rieties has several local names, which I do not recol- 
lect, or I would give them, as it might make all the 
kinds, perhaps, better known than my general de- 
scription. For instance, one of them (the gra 
crowder) I remember to have heard called “ the Jef- 
ferson pea,” although that gentleman probably knew 
as little of Indian peas, as he did of many other agri- 
cultural matters, having been nearly all his life engaged 
in the public service. But the title, I presume, was 
bestowed from that same degrading, contemptible spe- 
cies of man-worship which has, at different times, 
conferred the name of every president that we have 
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since had, on gentlemen’s hats, boots and shoes, and 





on ladies’ caps, bonnets, shawls and ribands, &c. 
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one dollar per bushel. When, moreover, we es- 
timate ite fattening qualities for stock, its superior- 
ity on land too poor for clover, to any thing yet 
tried among us as a green dressing lor the soil, 
and the fact that no kind of long forage is better 
lor farm horses, mules, cattle and sheep, than the 
pea vines properly cured, as they easily may be. 
we surely ought to take more trouble than any of 
us, I believe, have yet taken, to ascertain every 
thing in regard to this highly valuable plant that 
can be certainly known about it. For instance, 
we might certainly ascertain which is the earliest 
of all the varieties that are cultivated in Virginia. 
We might also ascertain with certainty, by a lew 
comparative trials, which of all the varieties was 
most productive ; and how many, or nearly how 
many bushels, on an average, each kind would 
yield per acre, when cultivated in ordinary land. 
Another point, too, which is of some importance, 
at least in the garden culture of the Indian pea, 
might readily be determined, and this is, the dif- 
ference in quantity between the vines stuck like 
pole beans, and those suffered 1o run on the ground 
without support. [| have reason to believe that 
the former would produce double, and from a 
smaller surlace of ground. ‘This practice would 
be too expersive for field culture, but certainly it 
would be far preferable in a garden, for a small 
equare in Indian peas would then yield full as 
much, and probably more, than one of the same 
size in pole beans. 

The old adage, “ de gustibus nil disputandum,”’ 
there is no disputing about tastes, forbids me to 
make any positive assertion as to which variety is 
best for eating. But I will venture to add, for the 
benefii of those who may not possibly have met 
with the particular variety which I have called the 
North Carolina pea, that every person I have ever 
met with who has tried it, prefers this kind to all 
others. A gentleman from that state informed 
me the other day that the same prelerence is 
given to it there also. For my own part, I deem 
all good, and | have tasted all, except the black 
and red tory-pea, and the Chickasaw. This being 
the only one whose vines do not run, is best for a 
green dressing to land, as they can more easily be 
ploughed in than any running vines. They will 





grow in land of medium quality, to the height of 


about four feet, each plant throwing ou! numerous 
long, succulent branches, the leaves of which are 
uncommonly large, and when planted from three 
to four feet apart each way, with two or three 
stalks in a hill, they will completely cover the 
ground, as soon as they attain their full growth. 
This they will not do sooner than some time in 
September, as they ripen late, and of course should 
be planted early. 

I will close this letter by a brief statement of a 
method of curing the vines, recommended to me 
by one of your old correspondents, the late Mr. 
Pe aaah of South Carolina, a gentleman highly 
distinguished, as you well know, for his intelli- 
gence and zeal in the cause of American hus- 
bandry. This is the method: pull up the vines 
when “fully grown, expose them to the sun until 
they are somewhat wilted, but not dried; then 
stack them in alternate layers with straw, either 
of wheat, oats, or rye, sprinkling a little common 
salt on each layer of the vines, and top the whole 
with a sufficient songs of straw to prevent the 
stacks from leaking. ‘This process converts the 


layers of staw into a provender nearly equal to 
the vines themselves; and the whole soon be- 
comes a richer long forage Jor farm horses, cattle, 
and sheep, than any kind of hay or corn-fodder; 
and may easily be made on farms destitute of 
meadow land. ‘The vires of all the varieties of 
Indian pea might be thus cured ; and since all 
will produce, on poor land, a heavier.growth than 
any other plant which we could cultivate for hay, 
on such land, no farmer need ever to want long 
forage enough for his stock, unless he keeps more 
than he ought to do. But this is an error, that 
almost every Virginia farmer commits ; and what 
‘s most remarkable is, that none are more guilty 
of it, than a large portion of those who declaim 
most againet the practice. Thus endeth all that 
you will hear ut present. from your old friend, 
James M. GAaRNetr. 


P. S. Our eastern brethren, I believe, are 
generally ignorant of what we call Indian peas; 
for gone of the varieties are cultivated in any of 
the eastern or northern states, at least [ have 
never seen any growing farther north than Mary- 
land. ‘That they would succeed well in a higher 
latitude seems to me highly probable, and [ am 
sure they would be much valued, ag a vegetable 
for table, were they once introduced. 


TOMATO TART. 


Fron, the Boston Cultivator. 


A lady sends the editors of the Saturday Cou- 
rier the following recipe for making tomato tart: 

“ Roll out your dough very thin, and place it on 
the plate in which you intend baking your tar, 
and slice your tomatoes very thin, spread them 
over the dough very thinly, take about two table 
spoonfuls of brown sugar, and one of ground 
cinnamon bark, spread the two over the tomatoes, 
bake it well, and you have a delightful tart. 





A TRAL OF FATTENING QUALITIES OF WO- 
BURNS AND BERKSHIRES WHEN FED ON 
THE SAME ALLOWANCE. 


From the Kentucky Farmer. 

‘ There was put under my care on the 13th 
August, by Dr. Martin and James F. Taylor, 
two Woburn* and one Berkshire sow, for the 
purpose of being fed ; and I received directions 
to give each one five pounds of corn a day, and to 
increase the quantity until I should find what 
quantity the smallest eater of the three would 
consume. 

On that evening, I gave to each one of them 
two and a half pounds of corn, and the next day 
five pounds each, and on the 15th, nearly six 
pounds each ; one of the Woburns (Patience) 
failed to eat all of her allowance, and the next 
day was very lame, (I suppose slightly founder- 
ed,) and their food was again reduced to five 
pounds each per day, until the 20th, when Pa- 


—— aa 





* Mr. Duncan, who first accepted the proposal, ~ 
sick at the time, and his sow had met with some acc 
dent, so she was not fed.—M. 
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tience having recovered, it was gradually increased 
so as to give each one fifty-two pounds of corn in 
the ten days, when they were weighed, and the 
following is the result :— 
Mr. Taylor’s Black Berkshire sow 
Belinda, gained - - - 21 Iba. 


Dr. Martin's Woburn Patience, 
gained - ee 

Dr. Martin’s Woburn Courtenay, 
gained - - . -  -30 * 


James WeEATHERS, JR. 
Clarke County, Ky., dug. 23, 1841. 





A PHENOMENON IN GRAFTING. 


From the Yankee Farmer. 

Van Mons, one of the most intelligent horticul- 
turists that ever lived, once tried an extraordinary 
experiment in grafting ; that of inserting an entire 
tree on the stump of another. 

A neighbor having in the spring season cut 
down an apple-tree, about fifteen feet high, which 
Van Mons considered a desirable kind, and a 
good* healthy tree, he immediately selected a 
stock of similar dimensions, and cutting it off near 
the ground, placed on it, by the mode of peg 
grafting, the foster tree ; supported the tree by 
stakes ; and excluded the air from the place of 
junction, by plastering it with clay, and afterwards 
heaping earth around it. The experiment suc- 
ceeded perfectly ; the tree becoming in the course 
of the second season nearly as vigorous as ever. 
This experiment was more curious than useful, 
but as a factin natural history it is deserving of 


notice. Few men would probably succeed in the 
attempt. 


CULTIVATION OF THE PINE ON THE SHORES 
OF GASCONY. 


From the New England Farmer. 

Economy is the welfare of states, as of individu- 
als. By economy, in its best and widest sense, is 
meant that just and wise distribution of means 
and efforts, which, out of the given conditions, pro- 
duces the largest sum of good and happiness. 

To spend little, is but one and a very meager 
ranch of economy—in many instances no econo- 
my atall. In states, especially, to gather much is 
at all events equally important. When we look 
around upon the world, survey the numbers in 
want almost of their daily bread, while the earth 
given to man to be subdued and rendered produc- 
live by the labor of his hands, is still, in an infinite 
number of cases, totally without culture, and 
never, with a few rare exceptions, producing what 
it is capable by skill and industry of being made 
0 produce, it is impossible not to believe that our 
knowledge of the science of political economy is 
10 ts very infancy—its true principles little prac- 
ed or understood. Man is seen on all sides in 
‘hat most affecting of all situations, willing to 
abor, crying for the privilege of being allowed to 
Work, starving in want of the merest necessaries 
f life, while the bounteous earth is spread 
‘round him, offering her !iberal rewards for labor, 
‘ad not finding hands. 





W hat inexhaustible mines of wealth, yet unex- 
plored, does the surface even of our own well-peo- 
pled and well-cultivated British islands present ; 
what sources of riches, strength and happiness lie 
buried in the bogs of Ireland alone ! 

Soils far more ungrateful have, by a judicious 
and economical eulture, been made the fruitful 
suurce of wealth and felicity, and perhaps there is 
no contemplation more uselul and agreeable, than 
that of such a picture. 

The manner in which sand hills, such as those 
which, covered with wiry grass, line many of our 
shores, have on the southwestern coast of France 
been rendered useful and productive in a high de- 
gree, is a striking example ot! well-directed and 
successful efforts of this nature. 

In the departments of the Gironde and of the 
Landes, on the shores of that stormy ocean which 
raves between the mouth of the Gironde and Bay- 
onne, the most magnificent pine forests are at this 
day waving, where not many years ago was 
nothing but a dreary and threatening desert of 
sand. 

These forests cover an immense extent of land 
round Teste and the basin of Arcachon, and might 
be extended so as to cover the whole of the above 
mentioned coast, an extent of sixty French 
or or about one hundred and filiy English 
miles. 

Teste and the basin of Arcachon will be found, 
on consulting the map, to lie on the shores of’ the 
ocean, in the southern part of the department of 
the Gironde, from which the department of the 
Landes extends southwards. Every one in the 
least acquainted with French geography has 
heard of the Landes; of those immense level 
plains—and has pictured to himself their dreary 
monotony—their shepherds elevated on stilts and 
wrapped in gray sheep-skins, leaning upon their 
staffs, and watching, motionless, the flocks scat- 
tered over the measureless pasture. 

The force of the western wind has raised upon 
this coast, as upon many others, hills of sand, 
from thirty to sixty metres in height, (a metre ie 
something more than an English yard.) The 
French give these sand hills the name of Dunes : 
they are composed entirely of the dry sea sand, 
driven inwards in various places, as upon some of 
our own coasts. 

These sand hills having attained a certain ele- 
vation, fall—are driven forward by the wind, and 
invading the plains behind them, menace the 
Landes with inevitable destruction. 

Populous towns have fallen victims to the ad- 
vance of this slow, but as it was long thought, 
irresistible enemy. The Dunes advanced annual- 
ly, and the gradual destruction of the productive 
plains might be predicted with mathematical cer- 
tainty. Even the city of Bourdeaux itself seemed 
doomed, sooner or later, to perish under this de- 
luge of sand. 

This state of things at last excited public at- 
tention, and towards the end of the last century, 
the means of arresting this fatal progression were 
sought for, and, as is the usual consequencé of 
being sought for, found. 

A man of the name of Bremontier, we do not 
know whether he is yet living or not, imagined a 
method of staying the plague, and of rendering 
this element of desolation and despair a source of 
wealth and population. He formed and executed 
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the project of covering these moving hills with 
forests of pine (le pin maritime,) the roots of 
which, by conglomerating together these light 
particles, and forming them inio heaps of solid 
earth, might fix them permanently in their place, 
and arrest their further progress. 

Filteen thousand hectares are now covered with 
the pine: those plantations which date irom the 
time when Bremontier began his operations, now 
present to the eye, in place of the desolate sand 
hills, magnificent loresis, waving majestic above 
the restless ocean. 

The Dunes extend sixty ieagues, being in 
breadth irom three quarters of a league to three 
leagues : the hills are intersected by valleys, called 
in the country Ledes. 

The trees are raised (rom seeds, cast on the spot 
on which they are tended to grow—they are 
not transplanted: when the seed is sown, the 
moving o! the light sand is prevented by cover- 
ing the ground with brambles or young pine 
branches, filteen hundred taggots of these being 
necessary to cover one hectare: the seeds are 
sown thick, and when the young plants are of 
seven or eight years, the first thinning is made. 
If there were any means of cheap transport, these 
thinnings, sold at Bourdeaux, would be extremely 
profitable. After this thinning the remaining 
plants grow with increased vigor, and in ten years 
reach the height of fifteen to twenty feet; at the 
end of twenty-five years they produce turpentine. 
A hectare of pines produces this article to the 
value of from 25 to 60 lrancs, (that is from £1 to 
£2 8s. sterling,) according to the age of the 
plants—a pretty considerable profit from land, 
which were once an unprofitable, and worse than 
unprofitable desert. 


REPORTS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The answers of Abel Moore, of Concord, to the 
uestions proposed by the Massachusetts Society 
or the promotion of Agriculture. 


1. My farm contains about 130 acres, exclusive 
of woodland. 

2. The soil consists of sand, gravel, peat and 
loam. 

3. To reply in general terms, I consider the 
best method of improving my lands to consist in 
an interchange of soils ; that is to carry the peat 
and mud from the low and wet land to the light 
upland, and in return, to carry the sandy loam 
on to the peat land and bogs. This method I 
have unilormly found to be beneficial. Both lands 
are benefited by the exchange. Each seems to 
supply what the other lacks. A few years ago, I 
had, in the midst of a piece of mowing land, a 


sandy knoll, entirely barren, containing about half 


an acre. This I covered with refuse peat, and 
sowed grass seed with rye. This grass immedi- 
ately took, and [ have had a good crop of grass 
on it for three years without manure. 


4. Ltill about 16 acres, and put from 20 to 40 
loads of compost manure on an acre, depending 


upon the kind of crop. 
5. My manure is usually applied in a compost, 
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but sometimes for potatoes it is applied in a green 
siate. 

6. Sometimes I spread and sometimes I manure 
in the bill. 

7. I turn the sod over as flat as possible and rol! 
it down smooth with a heavy roller, then harrow 
it, spread on the Manure, and harrow or plough it 
in lightly. 

8. | mow from 5 to 6 acres of upland, which 
yields about two tons of hay to an acre, The great 
bulk of my English hay grows upon reclaimed peat 
or meadow laud, which I do not call upland, 
| 10. [ manure all my English mowiny [artificial 
grasses] aboutonce in three years. [| put about 
(25 cart ioads of compost manure to an acre. | 
seldom make use of any except compost manure, 
and for the last four years [ have purchased none, 
but made it all on the place. 

11. | mow from 25 to 30 acres of low meadow 
land, part of which is situated on Concord river, 
The quality of the hay cut on this land is nearly 
one half of it swail hay, which is very good and 
spends well ; the remainder is common meadow 
hay, some ol which is of an ordinary quality. 
The quantity of this kind of hay is abeut forty 
tone. The greater part of this swail hay grows 
on the meadows that I have partially reclaimed, 
but do not manure. 

12. The better to explain my answer to this 
question, | must be permitted to say a word with 
reference to the situation and former conditior of 
my farm. It is situated about halt a mi'e east of 
the Consord meeting house, on the great road lead- 
ing to Boston. Its extent on the road is perhapsa 
quarter of a mile. On the north side of the road 
it runs back over the hill from three quarters of a 
mile toa mile. On the south side, with the ex- 
ception of about two acres, it embraces all the 
piece of flat land lying between the great road 
and the turupike, and perhaps 25 acres on the 
south side of the turnpike. The greater part of 
this land I purchased in 1825—6. After I had 
purchased, I found that! had on my hands a 
large quantity of unproductive land, part of which 
would produce nothing, because it was so wet 
and marshy, and the rest would produce nothing 
because it was so dry and sandy. The land back 
of the hill, where | now havesome 30 acres or 
more occasionally under cultivation, was so much 
run out, that it was hardly considered worth cul- 
tivating, and a neighbor, who had the use of it 
one year, paid me no rent, because it was no 
considered worth any. It is true, that it sometimes 
produced blackberries, but if the season happened 
to be dry, even these could not be relied upor, 
The flats in front of the house, where I now cul 
my English grass, were composed of swamps 
covered with bushes, miry bogs, and pond holes, 
full of lily pads and flags, where the muskrals 
and bull frogs seemed to hold undisputed p* 
session,—while on the higher land, the woo: 
chucks made their burrows unmolested. This" 
not mere fancy. I once set an Irishman to cle# 
up some bushes and briers there, and he wae ac!’ 
ally driven off by one of these animals. | 
tween these bogs and the hill, there was 4 intle 
strip of upland, which might have produced ve! 
enough to keep a horse and cow, (1 do not thi" 
it did more,) and this I verily believe constitute 
the most valuable production of the Prescot Farm 
as it was then called. 



































































My first object was to render this land produc- 
tive; but how to doit was the question. I had 
no works on the subject, and all the information | 
could get was what I could occasionally glean 
from the New England Farmer. One thing was 
evident, that the land must first be drained. ‘There 


was a grist mill in the centre of the town, supplied | 


by a stream that ruo through the land. 1 exerted 
myself to get this mill discontinued and it finally 
was discontinued. ‘This however was insufficient 
to drain the land. In 1827 I commenced ditching 
it, and cut my ditches so low that the water would 
flow back to the head of them; that is, I com- 
menced digging at the lowest part, and dug so low 
that the water would follow along afier. I take 
especial care to level and slope down the banks of 
my ditches, so that now the grass grows down to 
ihe water’s edge. This effected the object so far 
as draining was concerned, but it did not bring it 
into English grass. ‘This was the next thing to 
be effected, and to do it I have tried various me- 
thods. I thought that I might plant a crop of 
corn and potatoes, and then lay it down to grass ; 
but this did not work well, as most of it was too 
miry to be ploughed, and the ground even after 
bearing @ crop would not become firm. If tried 
burning, but this did but little good, except to rid 
me of the bushes. Indeed, I once felt fearful that 
the fire would communicate to the peat below, and 
burn up the whole meadow. 

Convenient to this meadow there is a bill com- 
posed of sandy loam. I carted on some of this, 
manured it, and sowed grassseed. ‘This answered 
ihe purpose. ‘The ground very soon became firm, 
ihe grass seed took, and the yield was altogether 
bevond my expectations. ‘This plan [ have pur- 
sued ever since, and it has now grown intoa sys- 
tem with me. My whole method consists in this. 
I first ditch and draiu the land, cut off the bushes, 
and if they are large, pull them up by the roots, 
and level it down, then spread on about 400 cart- 
loads of sandy loam upon an acre, and 20 cart 
loads of compost manure, harrow it well, and 
(usually in the month of September, ) sow half a 
bushel of herds-grass anda half a bushel of red 
top, harrow again, and roll it down smooth with a 
heavy roller. Should the wild grass make its ap- 
pearance, as it sometimes will after five or six 
years, I turn it over afier taking off the crop, give 
it a top-dressing of about 20 loads of compost 
manure to the acre, sow grass seed, harrow and 
roll itdown as before. I have one piece which 
has been reclaimed 12 years. It bas not been 
manured since it was first laid down. ‘The wild 
grass has not yet made its appearance, but 
it still continues to bear as reat a crop as ever. 

This land has been reclaimed at odd jobs, when 
iy men andteams could not do other work to 
advantage—some of it in foul weather, and much 
of itin the winter. Indeed I was obliged to do 
much of it in the winter when the meadows were 
frozen, on account of the mire. I verily believe 
that the first two creps have, in every instance, re- 
paid the whole cost and expense of reclaiming. 

I have now from 20 to 25 acres, which have thus 
been reclaimed, (not including some 8 or 10 acres 
of swail hay, partially reclaimed, as stated in my 
answer to question 11.) The success that I have 
had may be judged of by the value of the crops 
produced. Every year since this land has been 
reclaimed, whether wet or dry, it has produced on 
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an average not less than three tons of English hay 
to an acre, which brings the highest market price. 
In 1838, at the request of Mr Colman, the Agricul- 
tural Commissioner, I weighed the first crop of ha 
on one acre of this land, and it weighed 7610 tbe. 
About three acres of it during the present season 
{ have no doubt produced five tons to the acre. It 
was mowed twice, and the second crop was so 
large that it was considerably lodged. One other 
fact may be stated. A few years ago I built a 
barn 30 feet by 40, and some of my neighbors 
laughed at me for it, and said “ it is a good barn, 
but what are you going to fill it with?” That 
barn, as Mr. Allen has seen, together with one 40 
by 80 feet, which. I have since built, as well as my 
others, are now full, and I shall soon have to build 
more, or else stop reclaiming peat meadows. ‘This 
land during the present season has produced from 
75 to 80 tons of good English hay, and it certainly 
affords no little satisfaction to be able to obtain 
such crops from land which fifteen years ago pro- 
duced nothing. 

13. I have planted about 6 acres of corn during 
the present season. On 3 1-2 acres, the soil being 
very light, I spread from 20 to 25 loads of compost 
manure to the acre and harroweditin. ‘This pro- 
duced about 30 bushels to the acre. On the two 
acres, which was better land, I put the same quan- 
tity of manure per acre, part spread and part’ in 
the hill. This produced at least 65 bushels of 
very handsome corn to the acre. On one half 
acre I raised 40 bushels of the handsomest corn 
that Lever saw. It was the Brown corn, which is 
the earliest and best corn that | have. The seed 
was not prepared. 

14. I planted between 3 and 4 acres of potatoes 
in one field. {have others around the cornfields, 
but how many I am notable to tell. They were 
all planted in hills and manured in the hill. They 
were ploughed and hoed twice. Iam not able to 
tell the quantity per acre, but I raised about 1500 
bushels :n all. ‘The kinds were the Chenango, long 
red, St. Helena, Rohan, and some white. The 
long reds and Rohans were the most productive. 

15. The other vegetables that | planted were 
1-2 an acre of carrots, which produced 450 bushels. 


1-4 ‘ §* gugar beets, ‘ ; 320 
1-10‘ §* mangel wurtzel,  ‘ 165s 
1 acre of ruta bagas, ' 200 § 


This same acre was planted with ruta bagas last 
year and produced 1132 bushels, which shows the 
ulility of a rotation of crops, so far as this vegeta 
ble is concerned. 

In addition to the above, | have of turnip: 
which grew in the cornfields, 225 busheis, and 12 
cart-loads of pumpkins, besides 22 bushels o/ 
onions and other garden vegetables. 

These vegetables are mostly fed out to the cat 
tle and swine. 

16. | sowed three acres of barley, half an acre 
of tea wheat, and one acre of oats in the spring 
with grass seed. ‘The quantity is not yet ascer- 
tained, as the grain has not yet been thrashed. 
One and one-third of an acre of buckwheat, 
which produced 30 bushels. ‘Two-thirds of an 
acre of Indian wheat, which produced 21 bushels. 
I used no lime with any of it, except the tea 
wheat. 

17. I have laid down 1 1-2 acres to grass, sow - 
ed about the first of June without grain. [ pu: 
half a bushel of herds-graes seed and halt a 
bushel of red top to an acre. 
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18. I make my manure from loam, peat mud 
and litter put into the hog sties and barn-yard. 
Part of my hog sties are situated under my barn, 
so that all the manure frum the cattle and horses 
in the large barn is dropped into them. When 
taken {rom the sties it is mixed up with loam and 
peat mud in heaps, where it remains until wanted 
lor use. 

16. I keep 7 yoke of oxen, 13 cows, 4 young 
cattle, 4 horses, and no sheep. I winter 33 head 
of catue, but in the summer part of them are sent 
into the country to pasture. 


Wm. Salisbury’s statement. 


1. My farm consists of 130 acres, exclusive of 


woodland, and embraces loam, clay and some 
peat, or, as we call it, meadow. 


To reclaim my meadow lands, I find it neces- 


sary to drain them, and invert the sod by the 
plough or some other implement, in such a man- 
ner as to completely kill out all the wild grass: 


when that is accomplished, J carry on a compost 
made of as fine loam asi can obtain—say frow 
12 to 25 loads tothe acre. My meadows are 


I have 4 barns ; one 30 feet square, one 30 by | generally so solt belore | get them brought into 





40 feet, one 30 by 70 feet, aud one 40 by 80 Ieet, | 
with a ceilar under the whole of it. In this cellar | 
are part of my pig sties and manure, which of 
course is covered. 

20. My cows are mostly native, though some 
ure a mixed breed. 

21. 1 am not in the habit of raising calves. 

22. | have made 600 Ibs. of butter. From | 
the first of November to the first of June I sell 
my milk. I make no cheese. 

23. I keep no sheep. 

24. I keep from 50 10 75 swine. I raise pigs 
to sell. J fatten about one ton of pork. My 
swine are nearly all a cross of the Berkshire and | 
Mackey. I have one breeding sow of this breed, | 
7 yeare old, which has raised 11] pige in 1] litters 
and is Now just ready to pig again. One {full 
blooded Mackey 4 years old, which has raised 8 
litters of from 8 to 10 ata litier. My swine were 
originally obtained from E. Phinney, esq., of 
Lexington. Iam now about erecting a piggery 
with boilers set, &c. 

25. During the summer months, I feed my 
swine upou weeds, which are treely thrown into 
the pens, slop irom the kitchen, skimmed milk, 
(particularly for the pigs,) boiled potatoes, apples, 
pumpkins, carrots and Indian meal, all boiled to- 
gether, I use the same kind of food to fatten them, 
with the exception that it is thicker and contains 
@ greater proportion of meal. I occasionally, 
particularly when I wish to have them root and 
work over the manure in their pens, throw them 
a few ears of corn. 

26. From all my hog sties I take not less than 
700 cart-loads of manure per year, part of which 
of course comes from the cattle and horses. ‘The 
quantity of manure made on the place during the | 
past year, was not less than 1200 cart-loads. | 

27. Lemploy sometimes on!y two and some. | 
times eight hands on my farm. [I have ‘paid du- | 
ring the past year $750 jor labor, but it was not | 
all confined to farming—$200 should be deducted | 
for other work. 

28. I have 150 young engrafied apple trees and 
50 old ones partly engrafied, mostly with winter 
fruit. Some of my apples! boil up for the hogs. 

29. I have 10 pear trees 6 quince, 6 cherry, 6 
crab apple, 8 plum, 10 peach and 1000 young trees 
of various sorts in a bursery. 

80. My trees for several years have not been 
troubled by canker worms, and not at all by 
borers. 

31. I do not allow the use of ardent spirits on 
my farm, nor dof intend to hereafier, although I 
did last summer till the latter part of August. 

The above statement is as accurate as I can 





vrass, that | cannot go on tothem with a team 
except there is lrostin the ground. I therelore 
prepare my compostin summer or Iall, and heap it 
up pretty well, so that I can take it when the 
meadow is sufficiently irozen, and carry and 
spread it on the meadow ; and when the frost 


gets oul 2 or 3 inches, | go on with a good pair 


v! horses and sharp hatrow, and harrow ul ft 
inmake the surlace as smooth as I can getit. | 
then sow on oats or some other grain, and give 
another harrowing. I then sow on about one 
peck of herds-grass, half a bushel of red top, 
and as | commonly raise my own clover seed and 
sow it in the chafl, I do not know how much seed 
1 pot on; dowot think we often hurt land by 
sowing clover seed on it. My upland I preter to 
stock down in the fall, as 1 can then turn the 
stubble under, which I think is of service to the 
ground : I sowed two pieces on my meadow last 
spring; the one I harrowed alter sowing the grasa 
seed—the other | did not; and the piece that 
was not harrowed took the best. I sow southern 
clover seed on my land in the spring; the next 
season it will be ready to cut early, which I do, 
and lay it upfor my milch cows. The second 
crop will usually start up very soon, and with 
me, asiit will commonly fill with seed, I let as 
much of this crop stand ull it gets ripe, as I think 
[shall want to sow the next spring. I do not 
think it good policy to sow clover seed in the [all 
as the frost would probably kill it out. On the 
lands | laid down this fall, L intend to sow clover 
chaff next spring. After cutting clover intended 
for seed, f let it lay on the ground about a week, 
to take the dews and rains, which will render it 
much more easily thrashed. I have been thus 
particular, thinking that the method of saving 
clover seed might not be understood by all my 
brother farmers in this section of the country. 

I have tilled this season about 18 acres; I usu- 
ally put on about 20 loads of manure to the acre, 
where I spread it, which I generally prefer to do. 
I usually mix meadow mud with all my stable 
manure: my straw maoure I usually cover up in 
potato hills. I have usually carted my manure 
on to my grass land that I intended to plant to 
corn, and asf plough my land with what is com- 
monly called a side-hill plough, and turn the fur- 
rows all one way, | have but one row of heaps 
spread at a time, prelerring to cover it before it 
dries. ‘The land that [ intend to plant to potatoes 
I plough before I cart the manure on ; then spread 
and harrow well, and cover the manure nearly 
all up when I plant. 

‘There was so much said last year by a gentle 
man ut the south, about its being the best way 





make it, and [ think it nearly correct. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Oct. 26, 1840. ABEL Moore. 


| put the manure on the top of the land, which hes 
always been contrary to my theory, that I tls 
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year caused three loads to be spread upon the top 
of the dand and well harrowed in, and three loads 
ploughed under as usual, and staked the land out 
(equal quantities) and planted it.to corn; the 
result this year is in favor of turning the manure 
under; but it remains to see which piece will pro- 
duce the most grass and hold out longest ; which 
it will take several years to determine. 

I mow about 25 acres of upland. I think I cut 
from 1 to 11-2 tons peracre. 1 have no land that 
1 can irrigate, except some low meadow, which I 
flow by means of dams that I cause to be made 
by ditching and laying the sods and mud above 
the ditch. {put dewa my gates in the fall betore 
the swamps get full, and keep them down till 
April. The last year was the first of my experi- 
ment in this way. [ therefore cannot so well tell 
what the result may be, but [ think it will be fa- 
vorable, as there appears to be considerable 
sediment settle. [ do not manure the land that 
I irrigate. I put compost manure on meadow 
land that has been reclaimed, say from 12 to 20 


loads per acre. £ mow about 20 or 25 acres of 


jow Jand that is not suitable forthe plough; on 
that part which [ have properly reclaimed 1 cut 
from 2to 3 tons per acre of a good quality ; on 
about 10 acres that I have not improved, I should 
think that! did not cut more than half a ton per 
acre; and that not worth half as much per ton 
as that which grew on the reclaimed meadow. (My 
method of reclaiming low bog is given in the 
previous part of my statement.) 

I have planted 3 1-2 acres of corn this season. 
Some part of the ground was prepared by spread- 
ing manure on the grass and turning it under; on 
about one acre of which we also put a small quan- 
tity into the hill; on some we ploughed the land 
and spread manure on the top and barrowed it 
well. When lI plough the manure under, I put 
about a gillof ashes round the corn alier it is up: 
on the two pieces where I planted for experiment, 
I put ashes equally alike on both parts. I plant 


my corn without soaking. From 3 1-2 acres of 


corn we husked 300 bushels of ears, which we 
think will yield 150 bushels of shelled corn. The 
principal part of my corn this year was planted 
op low moistland. On one fourth ofan acre of 
good corn land containing 680 hills, we spread 8 
loads of atable manure and ploughed it in, and 
put about 3 loads in the hill: the corn was planted 
near the house and the fowls injured it some, but 
we husked 1368 pounds in the ear, which would 
be but a fraction short of 19 bushels, allowing 75 
pounds to the bushel, on about one quarter of an 
acre. 

We planted about 4 acres with potatoes, they 
are not all dug, and of course | am not able to 
state how much they will yied to the acre. My 
manner of planting I have heretofore in this re- 
port stated: I plant calico, orange, pink-eyes, 
lady-fingers, blues and long reds. . 

I planted this season to ruta baga, English tur- 
bips, cabbages and carrots, about 1 1-2 acre: 
they are not all gathered yet—o! course | am not 
able to say how many bushels! shall have. I 
donot think { have made it profitable to raise 
turnips this year: my carrots look better. 1 also 
sowed nearly an acre of corn for the purpose of 
leeding to cows when the pasture grew short: 
| this year found it very convenient. I expect 
also to feed out my turnips and carrots principally 
to my milch cows. 
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I sowed about 14 acres of ground this season. 
I sowed rye, peas, rye and oats mixed together 
lor feed for hogs ; rye and oats also, and barley. 
The peas, rye and oats sowed very early: rye L 
also sowed the first part of April; the barley [ 
did not sow till some time in May: Isowed about 
one bushel of rye to the acre ; about two of peas, 
rye, and oats, and about two and a hall of barley. 
I last fall ploughed up about 2 1-2 acres of grass 
land, that was too wet to hoe; I rolled the land 
down, and in the winter and spring | carried on 
from 15 to 20 loads of compost made by my hogs 
and spread it, and sowed on about two bushels 
per acre of peat, rye and oats mixed together, and 
harrowed it in and sowed on my grass seed, and 
it now bids fair to produce a crop of good hay 
another year: the land that | sowed my rye on 
I did not plough in the spring, as I did not wish 
'o disturb the sod that was turned under last year ; 
{ went over it with the cultivator, The land 
that | sowed barley on | ploughed this spring. 
Did not raise wheat this year. 

1 have laid down 14 acres to grass this season, 
on 8 of which I sowed the grass seed in the spring 
at the time of sowing the grain, and on 6 acres | 
sowed it by itself this fall about the first week in 
September, (quantity of seed stated before.) 

My means for making manure are meadow 
mud, loam from the road side, leaves, &c. Me- 
thod of making manure: first my barns stand a 
litle elevated ; the yards form a gentle declivity. 
| have ploughed and taken out the earth near the 
lower side, also raised the lower part so that the 
hole would probably contain about 20 loads of 
muck or loam ; I fill that with meadow mud or 
loam, as best suits my convenience ; when taken 
out, which I do about twive a year, if filled with 
mud, carry it on to upland; if with loam, carry it on 
to the meadow. Below the yard I have excavated 
another hole, which I fill also; and when there is 
enough water to run out of the yard, I conduct it 
with spouts over any part of the place that | wish. 
I used to be in the habi: of cleaning up my yard 
every morning and putiing the droppings trom the 
cows into a pile and throwing mud or loam over 
them ; but have for two years past adopted a differ- 
ent method, which t think augments my manure 
very much ; every morning, Sunday excepted, I 
throw about two shoveliuis of mud or loam over 
every dropping of a cow, and by thie means I not 
only save the droppings, but also a great part of the 
urine. | have also dug under my stables and carried 
the dirt on to my meadow, and now fill under them 
with meadow mud; also lay as much mud as is 
convenient under te barn windows where [ throw 
out my manure. I have also dug into the side- 
hill and placed my hog penin such a way that 
my hogs lie almost under ground: have dug the 
yard down so asto make it level; laida bank 
wall 6 or 8 feet high on the north side of my 
yard, and madea road round so that { can drive 
and tip as many loads of any thing that | wish 
into the yard as | please; [ do not, however, 
at this season of the year put more than one or 
two into the same yard ata time. I also deposite 
back of the hog yards large quantities of mud, 
and as soon as it begins to thaw in the spring I 
begin to shovel into my hog yard and cover up 
the droppings of my hogs. I have also dug a 
hole a short distance from my house that will con- 
tain 12o0r 15 loads ef meadow nauck, and with 
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spouts from my sink spout and back door, I con- eed pete i , be - aeepier for 

whic e : . ve a 
grandson about the hide age that lives with me 
all the year, and a small boy 10 years old. 
not able myself todo hard word; do not mow, 
chop or shovel; but can put up the bars and 
spread hay. 


duct all the waste water and suds over the de- 
posite. 
{ have kept this summer and through the last 
winter 4 oxen, 12 cows, 6 two years old, 9 year- 
lings, 2 horses, 1 colt, no sheep. 
I have one barn 82 by 30, one 52 by 90 feet ; 
one barn built by my predecessor, for sheep, which 
1 have converted into a hay and stock barn, 60 by 
20 feet: have no cellar under them, except as 
stated above ; have a shed between two barns, 
under which I put meadow mud and throw the 
manure from two stables. 
I have been for a considerable time trying to 
improve my breed of cattle by mixing English 
and French with the best natives I could get. 
Those calves which I intend to raise I let suck 
two or three days and then take them off and 
learn them to drink. I have this year raised six 
calves, which [ have pastured. 1 have also kept 
lor my neighbors seven cows nearly all the sea- 
son. We have this year milked two old cows, 
seven 3 years old, and one 2 years old that calvec 
in July. My family are pretty numerous, and 
of course make use of considerable milk. We 
have made up to this date 465 lbs. of butter and 
40 cheeses—a small proportion of them new 
milk; nearly all of them better than four-meal 
cheese. 
I have kept no sheep forsome years. I usually 
keep one breeding sow, and have her produce 
one litter of pigs, say in March orearly in April, 
which I usually kill the next winter for my own 
use: she will commonly have another litter by 
August or Sentember ; these 1 keep over winter 
and fatien the next winter to sell. I killed ten 
last winter; the oldest weighed I think from 
225 to 300; the shoats weighed from 200 to 225. 
I have also endeavored to improve my swine by 
mixing with the best breed that we can get in 
our section of the country. We have had in this 
neighborhood a boar from Mr. Phinney, of Lex- 
ington, so noted for keeping good hogs : the pro- 
bability is if we had his corn chamber too, it 
would improve ovr pork very much. I have 
fenced off with boards about 2 1-2 acres of the 
thickest part of my orchard, and let my hogs 
have access to that from spring till about Septem- 
ber, which [ think belps the hogs and orchard 
too, very much: my hogs have been in but two 
or three years, and many of my apples have 
nearly doubled their size in that time, and are 
less wormy. My hogs, with the wash from the 
house, get their living in my orchards: in num- 
ber six old ones and four pigs that came the first 
of March. Afier shutting them upI feed them 
with raw pumpkins and apples as long as these 
last; [ then boil or steam potatoesa while; I 
then mix some provender with them; at last 
make a pudding of corn and peas, rye and oats 
ground together; also occasionally give them a 
little corn in the ear. 

I make from 60 to 75 loads of manure per year: 
in the season for it, | cut what brakes I can find 


—— 


on my farm and cart into the hog yard; get turf 


and loam from beside my walls ; and use meadow 
mud; [ suppose f have now from 3 to 500 loads 
of meadow mud thrown out, ready to cart or 
sled, if I want it, all the coming season. 

I have employed this season one man for four 
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Have about 400 apple trees, most of them grafi- 
ed; my winter fruit goes to market, except what 
we want for family use. The ordinary apples are 
principally given to my hogs in araw state, but 
are sometimes ground in my cider mill, when a 
little provender is put with them and they are 
suffered to ferment; which mixture the swine eat 
very greedily. ‘The last year we made but about 
two barrels of cider, which more than supplied 
us for the year. 

1 have about 20 pear trees, as many peach 
trees, some plums, and some cherries. 

My trees have not been attacked by canker 


worm. If think I have lost afew peach trees by 
the borer. lsometimes dig round my peach trees 


in the spring and put ashes about them. 

We do not use ardent spirit at all as a drink on 
my farm. 

In conclusion, the subscriber would say that he 
came onto the farm eleven years ago; found it 
very much run down; the pasture all run over to 
alders and bushes, some of them 6 or 8 feet high ; 
the meadow very much run over with hassocks; 
from one half acre we took off 25 heaping cart- 
loads. Kor several of the first years 1 could not 
raise my bread nor fodder enough to keep my cat- 
tle, summer or winter. I have now pretty much 
subdued the bushes; fenced off ten acres of the 
pasture ; tore up the alders and bushes ; manured 
the land and converted it into productive mowing 
fields ; have eradicated the principal part of the 
hassocks on the farm, and reclaimed a considera- 
ble portion of my unproductive meadow, as your 
agent will see. I have had to work my passage, 
as the saying is, almost against wind and tide: 
[ had to run in debt for a considerable part of the 
farm, and without meansto buy much maoure, 
I have had to make it principally from the mate- 
rials which a wise Providence has so amply pro- 
vided. Ona farm so large as mine,I do not 
think it so much an object to raise a large crop on 
a small piece of land, as to make a large piece of 
land productive. 


All which is respectfully submitted by your 
ob’t. servant, 


Wo. SAxisBury. 
Groton, Oct. 21st, 1840. 





THE OYSTER TRADE, 


From the Baltimore American. 

The extent of the oyster trade in this city can- 
not be ascertained from any exact returns or esti- 
mates, since no account is kept of the quantities 
annually brought for sale to our market. But that 
it is a business of considerable importance, may 
be known from the large number of vessels em- 
ployed in it, from the vast quantities sent every 
year to the west, and from the extent of the do- 
mestic consumption, which is perhaps greater 
bere than in any other city in the union. Oysters 
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delphia and New York ina legitimate way ; to| 
say nothing of the cargoes which are carried off 
by marauders—interlopers from the north, who 
pounce down upon our testaceous , settlements 
with drags and raking irons, contrary to the act 
of assembly in-such cases made and provided. 

The fine quality of the Chesapeake oyster is 
well know. Persons who have eaten no other 
oysters than such as are native to the Delaware 
bay, the Jersey coast, or the waters neighboring 
to New York, have no adequate idea of the true 
nature of this fish. We make no attempt to ac- 
count phifosophically for its superiority ; the fact 
isenough. But there seems to be some peculiari- 
ty about the waters of the Chesapeake and its 
iributary streams—a peculiarity, whatever it may 
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be, which epicures should hold in high veneration. 
Where else is the canvass back to be found ? or | 
the soft crab in its best estate? or the terrapin? | 

But to return to the oysters. The trade in this | 
commodity between Baltimore and the west is 
carried on with great activity in the wimer season. 
A species of vehicle has been constructed for this 
particular purpose well adapted for speed as well 
as for burden. Let it be on record that oysters, 
on their route to the west, have beaten the mail 
stages. We shall probably hear before long that 
terrapins have done the same. 

With the opening of the rail-road to Cumber- 
land the transportation of oysters westward will 
become a still more extensive business. There 
will always be a demand for them over the moun- 
tains—a demand that must ever outrun the sup- 
ply. Kor the people of the west are not only 
people of taste, but there is also among them a 
traditionary regard for the oyster—a sort of here- 
ditary respect transmitted from the first settlers, 
who could not omit to place this fish first in the 
place of luxuries which they had leit behind them 
when they bade adieu to tide water to take up 
their abode in the great interior where there were 
no oysters. Of course the fish was much talked 
of in domestic circles; his uncouth appearance 
so unlike that of other fish—perhaps the question 
was mooted whether he was a fish or not—and all 
this kind of speech to those of the rising generation 
who had never seen an oyster, together with the 
lervid description of his choice flavor, so superior 
to that of any other delicacy, could not but en- 
hance the reputation of the animal to a most ex- 
traordinary degree. 

_ In view of the probable increase of the trade 
in this article it becomes a matter of some import- 
ance to inquire into the best means of preserving 
the oysters in their native beds from undue de- 
struction—aleo for increasing their quantity and 
keeping a constant supply. We notice in a Boston 
paper that much care is devoted to this end in 
some places along the North Atlantic coast. At 
Wellfleet, near the extremity of Cape Cod, there 
is Considerable trade in oysters, although they are 
not native to that locality. The oysters are mostly 
obtained from Staten Island, Little Egg Harbor, 
and sometimes from the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware hays. They are selected of small size and 
planted ; and after some seven or nine months 
‘hey are taken up and carried to market, having 
Ncreased during that period to a size sufficiently 
large. About thirty vessels, averaging 40 tons 
fach, are employed a portion of the year in this 
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months of March, April and May—but ino this 
latitude it might be earlier. 


If the farmers, country gentlemen, and others, 


‘living on our Chesapeake rivers and bay side 


would take a little trouble in this way, and plant 
out large beds of the best oysters, there is no 
doubt but they would find their account in it. 
During most of the year good oysters will bring 
in this market seventy-five cents a bushel—a 
better price than corn. The trouble of planting 
is very little—as nothing more is required than to 
drop the oyster on the bottom in any selected, 
convenient place. ‘There is not a resident on the 
bay and its rivers that might not add handsomely 
to his income by taking a little pains in this—be- 
sides always having for his own use a ready sup- 
ply of the choicest product of our waters. 





POISONING WOLVES. 


From the Union Agriculturist. 

Walworth, W. 7. July 24th, 1541. 
Sir,—As this section of country was much 
infested with wolves during the winter of 1839, 
I gave to a neighbor who had losta cow,a few 
grains of strychnine (made from the strychnos 
calabrinum,) instructing him to cut out small 
baits, and insert into each, under a flap cut very 
thin, 1-8 of a grain of the poison. ‘The body 
of the cow was drawn to a convenient spot om 
the banks of our Lake, and the prepared baits 
dropped at different distances around the car- 


six wolves besides a number of joxes, rackoons 
and birds of prey. When these facts became 
known, | had many applications for the article ; 
and so uniformly successful were these trials, 
that [ can enumerate twenty-six wolves and 
one panther which have been destroved by the 
strychnine, (only 60 grains,) which £ furnished 
that winter. One farmer in this town had $40 
bounty for the wolves he killed with but one 
dollar’s worth of the poison. Jn this case the 
flap was sowed down with colored thread, so 
that on opening the stomach he knew his own 
bait again; and was thereby enabled to take 
the necessary oaths for obtaining the bounty. 
It is a good practice, under all circumstances, 
to sew down the flap over the poison, lest the 
animal should taste and reject it ; (it is exceed- 
ingly bitter ;) but then the flap should be as 
thin as possible, hat it may the sooner come in 
contact with the nerves of the stomach. Strych- 
nine causes death solely, by its action on the 
nerves, and therefore no traces of phlogistian, or 
even of cerebral congestion can be discovered on 
dissection. 

Winter is the most convenient season for 
using this poizon to advantage ; not only on 
account of the bait being more easily obtained, 
and kept, and the animal more easily tracked 
to the spot where he finally falls, (this varies 
from one rod to one mile,) but also because the 
poison is more fatal in cold weather. 

Strychnine may be made from any of the 
strychnos family ‘of plants, but the bes! is made 
trom the St. Jgnatius bean, or the Upas trente 
of Java. That which is made from the nur 
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grain to kill a wolf; but as it is more easily obtain- 
ed, | will describe the method of extracting the 
strychnine from it. 


Boil four pounds of the nut in two gallons of 


water as long as possible without buruing ; sirain 
and evaporate to the consistence of molasses ; add 
lime enough to saturate the acid, and set the 
strychnine free ; dissolve this last in alcohol, and 
evaporate till the salt is crystallized. In this man- 
ner the poison may be ‘obtained with very little 
cost, but such as consider this process rather trou- 
blesome, can send to some wholesale druggist 
where a tolerable article can be had for three dol- 
lars per drachm of 60 grains. It may be kept 
any length of time, and is not injured by ex- 
posure to the air. 

I will now close, by stating my conviction, 
that should but 60 grains be purchased and 
properly used, by each town in Wiskonsin and 
Iilinois the ensuing winter, sheep might be pas- 
tured in the thickest woods, without risk, the [ol- 
lowing summer. J. Macnisn, M. D. 
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From the Southern Agriculturist. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE BARN- 
WELL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, ON THE 
CULTURE OF COTTON. 


Read at their annual meeting, on 11th November, 1840. 


[n reporting on the cultivation of cotton, the 
great difficulty with the committee, has been to de- 
termine what topics to exclude, so as to be as brief 
as is requisite for the occasion. To discuss, at 
large the different qualities of soil, best adapted 
to this plant—the various methods of preparing 
the land, and planting—the working, gathering, 
and preparing for market—the making and apply- 
ing manures—the rotation of crops, raising stock, 
and management of negroes—all of which might 
be embraced, as intimately connected with the 
subject— would be more fatiguing than improving. 
The committee prefer to touch only here and there, 
upon these topics, and at the risk of appearing 
somewhat desultory and unconnected, will refrain 
from a full and systematic investigation. 

It must be premised, that there are two very 


different plans of applying labor to the culture of 


cotton, both of which are tollowed successfully, as 
is supposed, in our district. These may be called 
the upper and lower country system, from the sec- 
tions in which they originated, and are in general 
use. The one goes upon the principle of econo- 
mizing labor, by applying animal power, and 
developing the full resources of the soil: and 
where provisions are easily made, and land 
abundant, ithas been found to work well. The 
other dispenses, as much as possible, with animal 
power, economizes in provision, and husbands for 
a future generation the vigor of the soil—or aims 
to doit. Both include manuring, as much as can 
be done conveniently, but more is propably done 
by planters who adopt the latter. ‘That more cot- 
ion is made by the up country plan, experience 
has demonstrated beyond question, in both sec- 
tions : whether it is made more cheaply, and (what 
is mostimportant,) brings more clear money to 
the pocket of the planter, depends so much upon 
the particular cireurstances of each individual 
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proprietor—the character and extent of his land-. 
the adaptation of the climate to provision crops— 
the number and training of his laborers—and hig 
own tastes and habits, that it is almost impossible 
for any general rule to be laid down. One of 
your committee has used and discontinued the 
lower-country system, the other has done the 
same with the up-country one. Perhaps it js 
worth the while of every individual, to make the 
same experiment once in his life, and we recom. 
mendit particularly to all, who are unsuccessfy| 
under their present system, whichever jt may be. 

Your committee agree, that with any kind of 
culture the mulatto pine-land, (as it is commonly 
called,) with a clay bottom, is the best in our sec- 
tion of country, for cotton, or perhaps any thing 
else. The Indians, even, seemed to have agreed 
on this ; for most of the Indian old fields, are of 
this kind of land. It has been lately analyzed by 
Professor Shepard, at the request of the Agrieul- 
tural Society of St. John’s, Colleton, and found to 
contain a large comparative proportion of carbo- 
nate of lime trom which, no doubt, its fertility ina 
great measure resulis. The clay bottom to this, 
and all other land, is certainly an advantage, as it 
assists in preserving the salts of manure, and to 
keep up, in ordinary seasons, a due degree of moist- 
ure. In very wet ones, such as this, however, it 
retains too much forthe light soil above, and in 
very dry ones, such as the last, it seems to arrest 
the moisture which might otherwise arise from 
the depths of the earth. This land and any land, 
is better for cotton, when a little undulating. The 
sun, the great chemical agent in vegetation, has 
then more eflect on it. 

The ground cannot be too well prepared for 
cotton. If it has rested one year, it should be bro- 
ken flush, as early in the previous fall as possible, 
and bedded just before planting. If it has rested 
two years, or been planted the preceding year, let 
it be listed, as early as it can be done, and two 
furrows thrown upon the list. ‘Immediately upon 
planting let two more furrows be thrown up, and 
the balk broken out completely. The common 
method of running three furrows, and planting on 
it, throws the winter’s portion of the crop-work 
upon the laborer, during crop time, and is inex- 
cusable, unless heavy clearings are absolutely re- 
quired. The reason for not listing after one year’s 
rest is, that the vegetable matter will be too 
abundant, and too coarse to form a substratum to 
receive the tap-root. 

Cotton should be planted early. 1t may increase 
the difficulty of getting a stand, and give the plant 
for a long time, a puny appearance, but every 
stalk of cotton, planted in March, or the first week 
in April, thatsurvives, may be readily distinguish- 
ed, in any field ;that has been replanted later. It 
bears more, and earlier, and stands all the viciss!- 
tudes of June, July, and August, better. There 
are several methods of planting. Your commit- 
tee recommend planting in spots, regularly mea- 
sured by the hand dibble. It is somewhat tedious, 
though less so than generally supposed, and cet- 
tainly does not take as much time as both to drill 
and chop out ; nor is time so valuable at that pe- 
riod, as when the latter operation is required. 
while a better and more regular stands may 
secured. There is no land, or but little in our dis- 
trict, in which cotton rows should be over three 
feet apart, or the cotton further than fourteen '! 
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ches in the drill—one plant in a place. To make 
a large crop, there must be an abundant supply of 
stalks. ‘When the weather is too wet to plant, 
time may be often saved, by dropping the seed, 
but not covering until the ground is drier. I), 
however, it cannot be covered in three or four days, 
it is time lost, for it must be replanted. Always 
cover lightly, under any circumstances. And 
always plant on something of a bed, in any iand. 
Itkeeps the cotton drier and affords more air 
when it is young. Itenables yon to get atitin 
working. By increasing the surface, it absorbs 
more moisture, if it is too dry ; and gives out 
more if it is too wet, and in both cases gives you 
the advantages of a vertical sun, on the tap-root, 
which hastens the maturity of the bolls—a vast 
desideratum in our climate. On this account the 
bed can hardly be drawn too high at the last hoe- 
ing, in aby season. 

In cultwating cotton, whether with the plough 

or hoe the chiet object is to keep down the grass, 
which is ite greatest antagonist, bringing all, or 
almost all other evils in its train. It is not so es- 
sential in the opinion of your committee, to keep 
the ground stirred, as is generally suppesed, and 
by no means requisite to stir it deep—at all events 
notin our light soil. If it be well prepared, deep 
ploughing is not only unnecessary for any of our 
crops, but often highly injurious to them, while it 
rapidiy exhausts the land, by turning it up fresh, 
under a burning sun. Much unnecessary pains is 
usually taken, and time lost, to work the plant in 
a particular way, under the supposition that itis a 
peculiarly delicate one. If it survives its infancy, 
few plants are hardier. It is olien found to reach 
maturity in the alleys, where the mules walk, with 
the ploughs following and the laborer tramps back- 
wards and furwards. Sometimes it will bear fruit 
in turn-rows used /requently for wagons, while it 
really seems tO derive benefit from being bitten 
down almost to the ground by animals—it will 
bear almost any usave, better than it will that 
mortal enemy—grass. 
_ The most critical operation in working cotton 
is thinning. It should be done with great care, 
and if early, with the hand. In a dry year, it 
cannot be done too soon afier the plant is up. In 
a wet one, it may be profitably delayed, until it 
has begun to form, or later even. On the experi- 
ence, observation, and judgment of the planter, in 
this matter, every thing depends, as each year 
brings its own rules with it. Where circum- 
stances are favorable, early thinning is of course the 
best. Some planters always top their cotton. 
Others never do. Your committee ure of opinion, 
that it seldom or never does harm, todoso. But 
Whether it is worth the trouble, is a doubtful ques- 
lon. Those who have no clearings, or other 
iMportant employment for their hands, would lose 
nothing, by devoting three or four days to this 
operation early in August. Those pressed for 
lime, might gain by omitting it. 

00 much pains cannot be taken in preparing 
ra market, for they are all well remunerat- 
: y the additional price. The first thing to be 
tended. to is to have it gathered free of trash. 

— a little care, wonders can be effected in this 
i m } and hands with a short training, will pick 
" m4 if not quite as much without trash as with 
t should never be gathered when wet. And 
“te it may not be out of place to remark, that one 
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of the very best sanatory rules of a plantation is; 
never belore frost to send out your hands to pick, 
until the dew has nearly or quite disappeared. It 
saves time in the long run, as well as health and 
life. Cottonshould never be ginned, until the seed 
are so dry, as to crack between the teeth. If 
damp, it is preferable to dry it in the shade, as the 
sun extracis the oil and injures the staple. If by 
accident, however, it gets wet, there is no alterna- 
tive but to put iton the scaffold. It is of great 
importance to sort .the cotton carelully, into its 
several qualities, in ginning and packing, for by 
mixing all kinds together, the average of the price 
iscertamly lowered. A few old hands, or very 
young ones, breeding women, sucklers, and inva- 
lids,’ will earn excellent wages in a gin house, at 
this occupation. Neat packing is of no small im- 
portance, in the sale of cotton, and no little taste 
may be displayed, in making the packages. ‘The 
advantage of square bags, is universally known, 
and the committee are astonished that any other 
should ever be made now. 

Every kind of manure is valuable for cotton. 
Every kind of compost, green crops turned in, cot- 
ton seed, and even naked leaves listed, and lelt 
to rot, improves this crop. When planted on cot- 
ton seed, and sometimes on strong stable manure, 
it is more difficult to retain a stand, owing proba- 
bly to the over stimulus of these manures. So, on 
leaves, unless well rotted, the cotion will long 
continue to die, in consequence of the leaves 
decaying away and ae | the root too much to 
the sun and rain. ‘These difficulties may be avoid- 
ed, by alittle pains, and by no means justily the 
opinion entertained by some, that cotton should 
never be planted on fresh manured land. The 
only question is, the cost of the manure. A great 
deal may be made on every plantation, without 
much trouble or expense, by keeping the stables 
and stable-yard, hog and cow pens, well supplie: 


with leaves and straw. And also from pens of 


corn-cobs, sweepings {rom negro and fowl-house 
yard, and the rank weeds that spring up about 
them, collected together and left to rot. When- 
ever the business is carried further, and a regular 
force detached, to make manure, at all seasons, 
and entirely left out from the crop, it becomes the 
owner to enter intoa close calculation of the cost 
and profits. In many agricultural operations, such 
a course, the experience of all countries has 
proved tobe profitable, but these operations partake 
more of the farming and gardening, than planting 
character, and whether the same method will do 
for the extensive planting of short staple cotton, 
remains, in the opinion of your committee, yet to 
be tested. If any thing like an average of past 
prices can be maintained, it iscertain that more 
can be made by planting largely, than by making 
manure asa crop. Il, however, prices continue 
to fall, and the growing of cotton be confined to a 
few rich spots—those susceptible of high manur- 
ing—then our whole system must be changed, our 
crops must be curtailed, and stapie-labor losing 
its past value, the comparative profit of a cotton 
and manure crop will preponderate in favor of the 
latter. Asasubstitute for manuring on a large 
scale, resting and rotation of crops is resorted to. 
In our light level land, the practice of resting can- 
not be too highly recommended, and by a judici- 
ous course—such as resting two, and planting 
two, or at most three years, our lands may not on- 
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ly be kept up for ever, but absolutely improved. 
From rotauon of crops but little advantage is 
gained for cotton, Altier small grain, whether 
irom the exhaustiug nature of that crop, ou light 
lands, or because the stubble keeps the ground al- 
ways rough and porous, cotton will not do well. 
Alver corn it is difficult to tend, as from our usual 
manner of cullivating corn, yrass is always leit in 
lull possessiun ol the field. Lt dues best alter cot- 
ton, or alier aiwo years’ res!. Rest ie the yrand 
restorer, aud the rotation chiefly required iu the 
cultivation of cotton. 

It may not be out of place to state here, that ip 
the opinion of your committee no other kiud of 


labor can be profitably employed in the culture of 
The ex- 


cotton, than slave labor in this country. 
peuse of muchinery and carrying to market, ren- 
ders it unprofitable, with but one or two laborers, 
which are all that one Iree family, cau in general 
supply, while it is almost impossible, to carry on 
the sieady and unvaried operations of a cotton 
plantation, with such hirelings as can be obtained 
here. An irresistible necessity must fix them in 
the occupation. Whether that necessity be the 
open aad legalized slavery of this country, or the 
equally imperative exigency which forces the Irish 
peasant, and the Indian ryot, to labor without 
ceasing, as the sole condition of existence, makes 
but little diflerence. Lt is said that free labor, by 
which, no doubt, is meant such labor as this latter, 
is the cheapest. It would seem, indeed, where 
the labor of an able-bodied man can be command- 
ed at any moment, for a pittance that barely sul- 
fices to keep soul and body together, that it would 
cost less than to support the same man in sickness 
as well as health, in good or bad seasons, to nur- 
ture him when young, to support him when old, 
andataill tines to furnish him with good food, 
comfortable raiment, and sale medical assistance, 


and to do likewise for the feebie and decrepid of 


his family. tis undoubdtedly the case, so Jar as 
the agriculturis!, only, is concerned. But whatis 
done by him for his negro slaves, must be done to 
some extent by the community at large, for the 
equally helpless free laborer. Poor laws and alms- 
giving shilt from the agricultural to the other 
classes, the burden of keeping him alive, and sup- 
porting his family, when his services are not need- 
ed, or he is unable to render them, and it is only 
inasmuch as he is worse lodged, clothed, and fed, 
than the negro slave, or is cut off by starvation or 
disease, belore he has ceased to be able to work, 
thatthe costof hislabor, is in reality less than 
that of the slave, to the community at large. 
Let the philanthropists of other countries, enjoy 
the advantages of such economy as this, and 
thank God that they are not as other men. We 
are content to follow the example of the ancient 
patriarchs—to uphold the institutions regulated by 
the inspired lawyiver of the old, and neither abo- 
lished nor condemned, by the immaculate Author 
of the New Testament; well pleased to pay a 
higher price for our labor, if it goes to prolong the 
life, or increase the comforts of that invaluable 
class, which has exisied, and is destined to exist 
in all times and countries, whose lot it is, literally, 
‘‘to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow.” 

Your committee cannat conclude these desui- 
tory and incomplete remarks, without adding, 
that with every care and attention, in the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, alier the adoption of every im- 











provement, and using the uimost economy in every 
arrangement, there is no planter in our section, i! 
there be any in the state, who cau make the legal 
wlerest ol 7 per cent. per annum, on his invest. 
ments, by plauting cotton, at present’ prices, 
‘There are very few of them, on our best lands, 
who can realize this much, at 10 cents per Ib. net, 
aud pot many who can do it at 12 cenis, |; 
prices do not improve, most of us will become com. 
pelled to abandon cotton. It they fall lower, jt 
will be difficult to say whocan plant, in this sec- 
lion, at least. A very lew years more, will decide 
our fate. it will be the part of wisdom to go on, 
and endeavor to perfect the art of planting, that 
we may ve able, if itis possible, to compete wiih 
richer soils, and more congenial climes ; but j) 
would’be folly, if we did not, at the same time, 
look around us tosee what our country is capable 
of yielding, and encourage liberally every ettort 
to develope our resources, diversify our produc- 
lions, and introduce new staples. 
J. H. Hammonp, Chairman, 


GUNNY BAGS AGAINST KENTUCKY BAGGING,.— 


From the Natchez Free Trader. 


We noticed on Saturday last, ihe arrival at New 
Orleans, of a vessel direct from: Calcutia, with bags 
enough to cover 300,000 bales of cotton. The 
gunny bag is astrong fabric, of which large quan- 
lities are manutactured in the Kast Indies, where 
labor is very cheap. Large quantities of them are 
carried to Calcutta, from as far back in the interior 
as Thibet. ‘The new demand which has sprung up 
for them in the United States, growing out of the 
high duty jaid on foreign bagging, for the protec: 
tion of Kentucky hemp, will give a great impetus 
to the Kast India manufacture, and we may 
reasonably expect herealier to get a lull supply oi, 
perhaps, an improved article, unless the tariff par- 
ty in congress should seek still farther to oppress 
ihe cotton planters, by laying a duty on gunny 
bags. ‘These bags, as the name implies, come 
here in the shape of’ sacks, to avoid the duty laid 
on roll bagging, and they are easily cut and sewed, 
so as to make a neat and substantial envelope fora 
bale, capable, we believe, of resisting the boal- 
hooks, quite as well as the ordinary hemp bag: 
ging. ‘They are decidedly cheaper, Leet us sup- 
pose five gunny bags to a bale, (each bag hold. 
ing about 24 bushels, ) at 12 cents each, would be 
60 cents per bale. 

Kentucky bagging. at 30 cents, 6 yards to the 
bale, would be $1.80 per bale ; being a difference 
of $1.20 per bale. 

Now, i! the planter is so situated, as to be able 
to adopt Mr. Joseph Dunbar’s recommendauol, 
to substitute hoop-iron for rope, there would be? 
still greater saving. This iron can be had al! 
cents; rope costs 12} cents. Allowing ei! 
pounds to the bale, there would be a difference ' 
favor of iron hoops, to say nothing of nealpes 
and durability, of 44 cents per bale. So that, 
cording to thiscalculation, if we substitute gud!) 
bags for hemp, and hoop-iron for rope, there W"" 
be a saving§ to the planter, «of $1.64 per baie 
a sum more than sufficient to cover the expens® 
on a shipment of cotton to New Orleans, and" 
sale in that market. 
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We understand alse that a northern manulac- 
turer has contracted to deliver in this city, for sun- 
dry gentlemen, a heavy article of cotion bagging 
made of our own raw material, at 23 cents. 
Hemp bagying is now, we believe, about 23 cents. 
Here then is @ cheaper article, equally substantial, 
offered to the planter, made o: the ivierior cotton, 
grown perhaps on his own larm. It is cheaper 
than hemp ; but even i! sold at the same rates or 
a cent higher, it would be wise in the -planter to 
purchase it; and thus increase the consumption ol 
our OwD products. : 





MR. LAW’S ESTABLISHMENT. 


From the American Farmer. 


Having, unfortunately, more leisure upon our 
hands than is either profitable or pleasant, we 
visited, a few days since, the stock establishment 
of Mr. Geo. Law, and were highly gratified at 
the admirable economy of his arrangements, as 
well as with such of his stock as we saw. As 
most of his blooded cattle have been removed to 
the estates 01 several of his {riends, we only saw 
ten of his Devous and one Durham, the former he 
is about shipping to the south, where trom their 
fine qualities we are sure they will. find favor, the 
latter is a good animal imported jor his own 
use. 

Of hogs, we had the pleasure of witnessing 
such an exhibition of sorts and sizes, as would 
have satisfied any hog-ologist in the country. 
There may be seen the improved Ulster Irish 
grazser, the white Berkshire, the black Berkshire 
and the Woburn or Bedfords, each in their purity, 
and of ditlerent jamilies. Ou these several breeds 
let us speak more in detail. 

First. The imported Ulster Irish grazier. O: 
these Mr. Li. has 4 boars aud 10 sows, which 
were imported by Lim through confidential agents 
from Iretaud. His agents were not limited as to 
price, but instructed to get the best, and to take 
particular care in selecting them from different 
lamilies, so as to preciude the necessity of breed- 
ing in andin. ‘Tuege hogs are either black, or 
black and white, sometimes being spotted and at 
others listed, the hair thin and somewhat five, the 
body is of great length and barrel jormed, the wid- 
dling of immense depth ; hams well shaped, ex- 
pansive chest, well turned shoulders, ears large 
and projecting over the eyes, neck ang head ol 
Pioportionate dimensions, legs such as may be 
supposed to belong to animals of such huge may- 
Nitude, calvulaied alike for the support of their 
ponderous bodies and Jor the facility of travel. 

We have said that Mr. Law’s agente in Ireland 
Were Unrestricied as to price, and in corroboration 
of that assertion, we will mention the fact, that 
lor a boar and a sow Mr. L. paid £100 sierling. 
But these two animais are of great size, and we 
are certain, if thoroughly faitened, would weigh 

lbs. each, ‘The voar come tine since weigh- 
Qed, when in thin condiiou, upwards of 700 Ibs, 
The sow is fully as large as her consort. She 
has at present a litter of fine pigs, and as she Jaia 
down to offer the aliment of her paps to her off- 
Spring, we could but.remark the eiephanune re- 
Sembiance which her recumbent position pre- 


sented, 
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Among Mr. Law’s importation of improved 
Irish graziers, there is a young sow about 12 
months old, whose mother weighed 900 lbs. She 
is a beautilul animal, and promises to do no dis- 
credit (0 her lineage. 

The reader may suppose that this variety of 
the hog, from the immense size, is hard to keep, 
and requires large quantities o! nourishing. food ; 
but we were assured by Mr. Law that such is 
not the fact, and in corroboration of his assertion, 
he showed usa pen, in which there were about 
thirty Berkshires, Irish grazers and Woburus, 
whose only feed, since the first of June last, has 
been the offal of the garden, all of which were in 
good condition. With the easy keep of the Berk- 
shires and their disposition to take on fat most 
persons are familiar, and we do not disparage the 
merits of this popular breed, nur do we do more 
than justice tothe [rish graziers and Woburns 
when we say, that on the meager fare, described 
above, they have done full as well as their com- 
panions, and would luse nothing by a comparison 
of condition with them, turifty and kind as they 
are known to be. 

As we looked at the Irish graziers and the 
bl .ck Berkshires, side by side, it struck us very 
forcibly that they would make an admirable cross : 
that while the Berkshires would curtail the size 
of the ear, length of legs, and coarseness o/ the 
Irish grazier, the iatter would impart siz to 
the former, without materially interiering with 
the beautiiul symmetry of form and accuracy ol 
proportions of the Jatter. But of the correciners 
of this opinion let those who may visit Mr. Liaw’s 
establishment judge tur themselves. 

Secondly. he white Berkshire is a round, 
compaci-bodied hoy, with sufficient length of side 
lo give sightiiness to his figure: be is easily kept, 
comes eaily to maturity, aud will weigh, il well 
kept, 200 Ibs. at nine montis old; his hame, 
middlogs aud shouldersware of fine iorm and size, 
legs short, ears pricked, bearing strony iesem- 
biance to those of its sable namesake, and ts just 
such a hog as the farmer should have, who «is- 
likes trouble in the procurement of food jor his 
swine ; lor unless we ae egreviously mistaken luo 
our estimate of his qualities, he would puzzle 
even such an owner to keep him puor, and would 
come to the slaugliter ata year old, il ouly allow. 
ed the privilege of a range in a clover field, Jroim 
2 19 300 pounds in weight. Ot the white Be k- 
shires, Mr. Law imported seven, 2 boars and & 
SOWS. 

Thirdly. The black Berkshires, as you all 
know, are the crack hogs of the day, aud as their 
excellence lor luscious hams, shoulders and mid 
diings, has been so olien sung, we are loath (o 
enter ou atheme so wortecu: and ‘lread-bare, 
as to be like that of a fourth of July orsuon, 
which ha~ long since set is lace against woveily 
and defied geiius isell, to embody avew thought. 
They are of docile disposition, and such is their 
indomitable propensity jor taking on fat, that tt is 
impossible tu repress it even vy stinted fare and 
unkind treatment. ‘They arrive at early maturity, 
and wo well keot will weigh from three to tour 
hundred pounds at 18 months old. 

Fourihly. The Woburns or Bedfords vary in 
their color, some being nearly white, wih small 
blue or black spots interspersed over back and 
sides—others black and white spotted, or black 
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and white listed, while others are mostly white | 
with large bluish spots on them. Of these Mr. 

Law has several boars and breeding sows, selected 

from Maine and Pennsylvania from different litters 

and families. ‘Those trom Maine were bred by 

Mr. Hayne, a gentleman of great celebrity for 

his Woburns, and as much may be said of the 

Pennsylvania breeder. Pigs of this variety have 

been made to weigh at 74 months old, 238} Ibs. 

This fact is sustained on the authority of the Hon. 

Levi Lincoln, formerly governor o, Massachu- 

setis. [uspeaking of this breed that gentleman 

says: ‘ The expense of keeping and flattening 

these pigs, I am satisfied, was less than with any 

other breed I ever raised, and the proportion of 
bone and offal to the valuable parts, was surpris- 

ingly small.” We will not attempt a minute de- 

scription of the Woburns, and shall content 

ourself’ with observing that they are finely formed, 

evidencing great capacity for size, fat, and travel. 

That they arrive at early maturity is attested by 

experience, and that they will give good weight 
at a very early age is proven by the trial of Gov. 
Lincoln, alluded to above. One of these sows 
which | saw at Mr. Law’s, a white and blue one, 
is the most perfect specimen of pig-beauty we 
have ever seen. 

Mr. Law has two piggeries, one nearly adjoin- 
ing his tastelul residence on Hollins street, the 
other halla mile farther west. The first though 
small is judiciously arranged and neatly kept; 
but why need we tell this, as those who know its 
owner, know that neatness and order must be 
preserved within the limits of his domains. His 
second ison a much larger scale; the littie farm 
on which it is situated contains 18 acres of land, 
which is in part appropriated to the culture of roots 
for the sustenance of his stock. 

Some months since, Mr. Law imported from 
Ireland, threeimproved Durham short-horn cows, 
the which being on the estate of a friend at some 
distance, we did not see ; but {rom representation, 
we learn, that they are very superior animale, 
combining goodness of points and handling with 
immenee size. 

As Mr. Law’s location in the city, and business 
engagements, do not allow him those facilities for 
breeding of cattle essential to success, he would 
dispose of this importation at fair prices. To 
gentlemen who may desire to possess themselves 
of genuine and superior animals, without the 
hazards of a transatlantic voyage, the present 
opportunity of being gratified, is one of rare oc- 
currence, and should be promptly embraced. 

Mr. Law has in his two piggeries about a hun- 
dred of the several breeds, which he will sell at 
$20 a pair at 3 months old, and $1 for the pen— 
feed to be provided at the cost of the purchaser. 
Persons disposed to purchase from this establish- 
ment can have their orders promptly filled by 
forwarding their money to the publisher of the 
American Farmer. Also for the Durham cattle. 


BLACKBERRY JAM. 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 
Though a common, wild, and generally despis- 
ed fruit, the blackberry makes an excellent jam, 
the use of which is found very serviceable in dis- 





orders of the kidneys. and bladder, besides being a 
very agreeable sweetmeat. Put into a stone jar 
a quantity of blackberries not ripe, but of full size 
and of a rich red color. Cover the jar and place 
it ina kettle of water. Set this over the fire, and 
make it boil. Let it so boil during six hours, sup- 
plying the water in the kettle Jost: by evapora- 
tion. At the expiration of that time, take it off 
the fire, put it into a preserving-pan, and to every 
pint of the mashed fruit, add a pint of water, and 
two pounds of lump sugar, clarified together as 
belore direcied. Set it on the fire, and stir it 
about uplilof a proper consistence. ‘Then putit 
into pots in the usual manner. 


ARRANGEMENTS OF FLOWER-BEDS, ACCORD- 
ING TO M. CHEVREUL’S ESSAY ON COLORS. 


From the Gardener’s Chronicle. 


M. Chevreul has demonstrated, in an ingenious 
essay upon the subject, that the contrast of colors 
is of the greatest consequence, whether for good 
or for evil; and that, i! to dress a brunette in sky- 
blue makes her sallow, or a blanch in orange 
takes her ghastly, or a fresh-colored girl in white 
makes her red, so, to place discordant colors near 
each other, produces just as disagreeable effects, 
though not quite so personal, in a bed of flowers. 
We shall not, just now, fatigue our readers with 
the philosophy of this matter, for which we refer 
them to Carson, and other divinities of the toilet: 
it will be sufficient to point out what the garden- 
ing results are to which M. Chevreul’s inquiries 
have led. He says, that what are called com- 
plimentary colors, always suit each other. Now 
the complimentary color of red is green; of orange, 
sky blue; of yellow, violet; of indigo, orange 
yellow; and, consequentiy, blue and orange 
colored flowers, yellows and violets, may be placed 
together, while red and rose colored flowers 
harmonize with their own green leaves. White 
suits blues and oranges, and, better still, reds and 
roses ; but it tarnishes yellows and violets. In 
all cases, however, where colors do not agree, the 
placing white between them restores the effect. 
The following combinations are also said to be 
good,—orange yellow with pale blue, greenish 
yellow with deep rose, deep red with deep blue, 
and orange with violet; white suiting all these 
combinations more or less. On the contrary, we 
shou!d avays separate rose from scarlet or 
orange, orang: from orange yellow, yellow from 
yellow green, blue from violet blue; and even 
red from orange, rose from violet, and blue from 
violet. Applying these conclusions to the dahlia, 
which is now about to be planted out, the follow- 
ing arrangement of colors is recommended. [0 
lines, the following succession, viz., white, reddish 
scarlet, white, rose lilac, yellow, violet or purple, 
orange, white, reddish scarlet, purple tinged with 
green, rose lilac, yellow, violet or purple, orange, 
white, red scarlet, deep purple, rose lilac, white, 
yellow, violet or purple, orange, white, &c. 

To produce the best effect in patches of seve0 
arranged together thus,— 


O O 
oO O 
1, six orange, with a purple or violet. centre ; 2 


O we may have 
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six purple or violet, with a yellow centre; 3, six 
veilow, with a purple or violet centre; 4, six 
scarlets, with a white centre; 5, six white, with 
a scarlet centre; 6, six rose, witha white centre ; 
7, six blackish green purple, with an orange centre. 
These seven patches forming a straight border, 
may be then repeated in an inverted order, which 
would give thirteen patches, and there should be 
a patch of seven whites at each end. If the 
border is circular, without any central point of 
view, the foregoing arrangement should be re- 
peated ad infinitum, without inverting the order 
alfier the seventh patch. 

Another advantageous disposition would be 
the following ;— 


White. Pink. Violet. Yel. 


O O 
Pink. Yel. Whi. Or. Vio. Whi. Yel. Whi. Vio. 


o '<¢ © 82 .0.°O0 2 OO: 


White. Rose. White. Orange. Violet. Yel. 
O oO O O O «& 


White. 


White. Orange. 
O 


Scarlet. Bl. purple. White. 
O O 


O O 
White. 
O 


White. Yellow. Scarlet. White. Pink. BI. _ 


Scarlet. Bl. purple. White. 
O O 


In this arrangement, violet may be substituted 
for purple. These are points that richly deserve 
the consideration of those who are now about to 
plant out beds of verbenas, pelargoniums, and 
other tender annuals, for they will be found to 
affect essentially the display of agreeable colors. 
It may be difficult to apply them at first, but the 
attempt should be made at once, and such notes 
prepared during the flowering season, as will ena- 
ble the principles to be carried out another year. 
In dressing and. adjusting the stands of flowers 
ina florist’s exhibition, the harmonious. contrast 
of color can always be kept in view, and the im- 
portance of attending to the effect of complimen- 
tary colors observed advantageously. The ground 
color of such stands should be most especially 
consulted ; and it should be remembered, that the 
nearer colors are brought together, the more de- 
cided is their mutual effect. 


THE DAHLIA. 


From the Gardener’s Chronicle. 


The dahlia is subject to vary so much in differ- 
ent situations and seasons, that great difficulty 
exisis in gaining an accurate knowledge of the 
merits of each kind, especially of those which 
have been only seen for one season. The cir- 
cumstances under which it is grown are also so 
various, that unless you see the plant, you cannot 
fairly judge the merits of the flower. A great 
deal of’ attention is requisite, in order if possible 
to find out what particular culture a given plant 
has been subjected to; for example, whether the 
Shoots have been much thinned, the flowers 
shaded, a great deal of manure giveo, or none 
at all, &c. All these circumstances should be 
inquired into, of how can we expect to get fine 
flowers from new kinds? The following facts 
with regard to new kinds of dahlias, should al- 
Ways be borne in mind before condemning them 


_ ——— a 


first and third. 
in a great meesure for the dissatislaction express- 


ed of late years concerning the merite of new 
dahlias. 


plants struck from the first cuttings produced by 
the mother plant, notwithstanding that they are 
seldom as strong as the cuttings that are alter- 
wards produced, 

3. That exciting the roots by means of a strong 
heat early in the spring, and striking the young 


plants so treated to such a degree, that they fre- 
quently require two or three seasons to recover, 
and regain their original character. Thus it is 
found that good flowers are obtained with the 
least trouble from those plants kept in pots the 
first season alter striking, (termed by the trade 
pot-roots,) planted out the following season, and 
allowed to start of their own accord. 

4, That in wet seasons manure is frequently 
very injurious, from its causing the plant to grow 
too luxuriantly, and thus to produce but few 
flowers; while in very dry seasons, it is equally 
beneficial. 
soil, than on its composition and quality; with 
moderate attention, good flowers may even be 
obtained from plants growing in brick rubbish, 

5. That water isa point which cannot be too 
much attended to; a great difference exists be- 
tween hard and soft water; but still more depends 
on the manner in which it is applied ; for one or 
two good waterings are much better than a small 
quantity given three or four times a week, which is 
but too common a practice among amateurs: and, 

6. ‘Thattaking up the roots immediately afier 
a ‘lrost hes destroyed the top, is the principal cause 
of so many roots dying during 'he winter season. 


ways to remember these facis, which may not 
only be taken as rules for judging new dablias 
by, but may also save him the vexation and dis- 
appointment consequent on the production of bad 
flowers from new and expensive sorts of dahlias. 


APPLE GATHERING AND KEEPING. 


From the Worcester (Eng.) Journal. 


We have long been of opinion that a great 
error is committed by persons in general in gather- 
ing their apples for winter store before the fruit 
is sufficiently matured ; also that it is unwise to 
make a general gathering, instead of effecting 
the operation by degrees and in detail, according 
to the kind of apple, whether more or less hardy, 
of an early or late sort, a short or long keeper, 
&c. In other harvestings judgment is exercised ; 
one species of pea ripens later than another and 
is left longer to mature; one variety of wheat is 
garnered before another is ready for the sickle ; 
one sort of potato retains its haum green to a 
later period than another, and is allowed to remain 
longer in the ground, and without doubt wisdom 
and experiencejdiciate the operation! But in an 
orchard of winter apples, no matter how many 





the second year :— 


sorteform the store, how various their kinds, ur 


1. That the seedling plant is much debilitated 
by propagation, and therefore the flowers are 
rarely as good the second season as they are the 
This circumstance alone accounts 


2. That the best flowers are obtained from those 


plants on a strong dung-bed, tend to weaken the . 


Much more depends ona change of 


We recommend the yours dahlia grower al-™ 
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what state of maturity the fruit, all are taken 
from the trees, although from some the leaves are 
falling fast, and on others they should not be off 
ti!l the middle of December. We can adduce 
better authority however than mere opinion ; we 
have results of our own experience to vouch for 
the correctness of these remarks. During the 
early part of the winter of 1839, that is,in the 
month of December, «tier the trees had been laid 
bare of their leaves, a peck or two of apples of 
a keeping sort were discovered, which had un- 
designedly been overlooked ; they were gather- 
ed, and in fine condition, the bulk of the crop 
having been housed five or six weeks, and un- 
dergone the processes of heating and “sweating,” 
which are supposed to be essential preliminaries 
to their safe keeping. Those off the same tree 
were yellow, looked shrunk and shrivelled, and in 
flavor had become, by comparison, rank and 
coarse; while, to our surprise, those of the 
newly-culled portion of the crop were sound, 
hard, firm, full, juicy, not mellow, and with all 
that freshness of flavor and texture which is never 
to be found in an apple that is not recently pluck- 
ed. We regretted then that for so many years 
we had followed in the wake of others, and had 
not exercised a little judgment and discrimination, 
since it was evident that to suffer them to hang 
longer would be an advantage hitherto unima- 
gined. Having purchased our experience, we 
have this season retained every kind of apple 
and pear (though contrary to the received opinion 
respecting the propriety of early culling this latter 
fruit) nearly a month later upon the trees, in 
Many cases until the leaves had entirely left them ; 
and we have found the results to be such as we 
anticipated. Every species is in better condition 
than we have ever known. Every scheme for 
keeping apples we have made trial of for many 
years, and put ourselves to an infinity ®f trouble 
in order to ascertain the best; we have ‘“shelft’ 
them ; buried them in the earth like potatoes ; 
laid layers in sheets alternately of apples and 
siraw : spread them on the floor of a loft separat- 
ed from one another, with an unglazed window, 
which admitted freely the “ winter’s flaw ;” tried 
that of covering them up ino bran: also in fine 
dried whitesand ; warmth in closets ; cellar tem- 
perature ; total darkness ; leaving thein in heaps 
to sweat; storing them immediately from the 
trees ; wiping and looking over and removing ali 
those which were specked every week, packing 
in barrels with a linen covering over them, to 
abide the alternations of frost and thaw, as is the 
practice in America, end after all have arvived at 
this corelosion—that very litle trouble is requisite, 
it caution is exercised in gathering them that 
they may not be bruised; they should then be 
laid in heaps for a few daysin an airy spot, a 
barn floor for example, and afierwards packed in 
chests, barrels, &c. ; and if care be taken to look 
them carefully over at the time of storing, no 
other attention will be requisite, excepting that 
once or twice more in the course of the winter 
and spring the same attention should be repeated ; 
of course they must be kept secure from frost, and 
ne English lincloth will suffice for this desirable 
end. 

To those persons who may intend to purchase 
young trees of the most useful kinds, and who 
may not have “ Lindley’s Orchard,” or other 





book to consult, and who are so unfortunate as 
to possess no opinion of weight on which to rely, 
and are therefore compelled to trust to the recom- 
mendation of a nursery-man, it may not be un- 
acceptable 10 meet with a few names of apples 
suitable for all seasons, of which we can speak 
rom experience in unqualified praise. First, that 
delicious apple, the Hawthornaden. ‘The next 
that ripens and is fit for all purposes is the 
Keewick codlin. Then follow Caraway russet, 
golden pippin, Downton pippin, a lovely little 
fruit, of ashape and color unequalled, keeping 
until January, and although not so full a yellow, 
lar more mellow; Norfolk beaufin, ( Biffin,) fine, 
firm, juicy, and large, fit for all purposes, of a 
very deep red purple hue, and celebrated for a 
local purpose, though meriting general culture; 
nonpareil, Downton nonpareil, Downton russet, 
small, and delightiul when baked in the months 
of March and April ; Winter pearmain ; Scarlet 
pearmain ; golden Hervey, Downton gilliflower, 
Ribston pippin, French crab. Here are fifieen 
kinds, quite sufficient in number and various in 
qualities for any private gardens, and certainly 
of the highest merit. Those with Downton 
altached to their appellation have been raised by 
Mr. Knight, president of the Horticultural Socie- 
ty, and sent by him to us. We therefore can 
attest the excellence of those which we have 
named. 


AN EXCELLENT REGULATION—PRESERVA- 
TION OF BIRDS. 


From the Albany Cultivator. 


A friend has forwarded us a law passed at the 
last session of the Pennsylvania legislature, pro- 
viding for the safety of certain kinds of birds du- 
ring the early part of the season, or while they 
are most serviceable to the farmer, to take effect 
in the county of Chester, and parts of the coun- 
ties of York, Lehigh, Delaware and Montgomery. 
The act declares it to be unlawful for “ any per- 
son to shoot, kill or destroy, during the months of 
April, May, June, July, and the first ten days of 
August inclusive, in each and every year, aby 
robin, flicker, bluebird, woodpecker, thrush or other 
insectivorous bird, other than blackbirds, under a 
penalty of two dollars for each and every offence.” 
The act does not prevent any person from killing 
such birds as are found —- newly planted 
grain crops; and it is to be hoped it will prevent 
that indiscriminate and wicked slaughter of these 
useful little birds, tbat are our most effectual aids 
in destroying the multitude of insects that destroy 
the fruit and the crops of the farmer. 


APPLE JAM. 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 


The apples, which should be ripe, and of the 
hest eating sort, being pared and quartered as [of 
making apple jelly, are put into a pan with just 
water to cover them, and boiled until they can b 
reduced toa mush. Then for each pound of the 
pared apples, a pound of sifted sugar is added, be- 
ing sprinkled over the boiling mixture. Agitate" 
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well, until reduced toa jam. Then put it 1mio; make the comparative trial. In order, however, 

pots. to make it atair one, the decision should not be 


The above is the most simple way of making 
it; but to have it of the best possible clearness, 
make a thick syrup with three pounds o! sugar to 
each pint ol water, and clarily it wih an egy, as 
beiore directed. * t hen add Ove pint of this syrup 
jor every three pounds of apples, aud boil the ja 
io a proper thickness. 


NEW UTENSIL FOR CUTTING DOWN CORN. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


September 20th, 1841. 

Dear sir :—As the season is fast approaching 
for cutuubg up cura, f send you a sketch of a very 
simple muplement lor that purpose, which Lt deem 
prelerable to the laud-hoe in ev ry respect bul 
one, aid this is—it wakes the arm slightly sure 
al first, unul the laborer gels accustomed tu the 
unusual moon, which he soon does. Oue ol 
these implements was yiven to me several! years 
ago by a very good farmer, who recommended it 
highly, and f have found that he did not say too 
tinuch in its favor. If the cutting edge be made 
of well tempered steel, and always kept sharp, 
I believe no One could wituess the use for an hour 
without admitting Its superiority to the hand-hoe, 
even if that also was kept periectly sharp. 

But oue great obstacle tv the introduction oi 
new tools. and implements, however superior they 
may be to old ones, uscd Jor similar purposes, is, 
that too little attention is paid, by those who are 
prevailed on to try them, in the first place, to 
having them well made; and secondly, to keep- 
ing them in good order. This neglect otien 
brings the best of them into disrepute, and they 
are not un{requently thrown aside as worthless, 
when the fact is, that they never have been lairly 
tried. 


The manner of using this corn-stalk cutter (if 


I may give it a name) is, for the laborer to com- 
mence with two rows at @ time, thus: let him 
take hold of the stalk or stalks, either on the right 
or left hand, with his left hand, and cut with the 
right. The man next to him does the same wii his 
‘wo rows and both throw their stalks tugether be- 
tween them, taking care that their but-ends shail 
alllie the same way. This enables one picker up to 
Serve two cutters; whereas, when the hand-hoe 
ls used, each cutter must be followed by one tu 
pick up after him, as the sta‘ke fall in every direc- 
lon, 80 as to require to be taken up one or two at 
ata time, before the follower can get an armlul. 
N the other case it is obtained at a single grasp, 
and the stooking goes on nearly or quile as {ast 
a8 the cutting up. Avother advantage which 
this method has over the common one is, that 
the jar of the stroke of the hand-hoe often shakes 


off the ears of corn, which increases the Jabor of 


the pickers up. ‘This very rarely il ever happens 
When the corn-stalk cutter is used. But as the 
old adage admonishes us that “ the proof’ of the 
Pudding is in the eating,” let the two modes be 
— ried by the same haud, and if the prefer- 
— be not given by all impartial witnesses to 
© new, rather than to the old method, then will 
cheerfully submit to whatever censure | may 
“serve from those whom I may have induced to 





leli either to the laborers themselves, or to their 
Overseers, Mosi Oo! whom are generaily too much 
prejudiced in favor of all their old practices to 
Judge lmpartialiy of new ones. Let the owners 
vi the farms, ou which the trials are made, be 
the judyes, aud let them notice accurately, by 
their watches, which method consumes most ime. 
Let them also take special care that the laborers 
in each case move as nearly at the same place 
as they cau be made to do. Without this pre- 
caution, they will be very apt to exert themselves 
most with the hand-hoe, that they may produce 
a decision in favor of the ** old way.” 

In conclusion, | beg leave to suggest that the 
same hands should be employed in both trials, 


on land of uniform quality, on am equal quantity of 


corn, planed at the same distance, and having 
the same number ol stalks in a hill. Nothing 
will then be wanting to make the comparison 
as fair as possible ; and if any will make it, let 
me beg that they will report the result for your 
paper. I remain, dear sir, yours, very sincerely, 
James M. GARNETT. 


N. B. I would remark, that six laborers is the 
most convenient number to employ, if the two 
modes of cutting up all the corn before it is 
stooked, or il ‘cutting and stooking at the same 
lime be tried, because in the latter case they must 
be differently divided. That is, when the hoes 
are used there will be 3 cutting up and 3 follow- 
ing, but with the other implement, there will be 4 
to cut up and only 2 to follow them. 


Description of the corn-sialk cutter. 





The handle should be from 21 to 24 inches long, 
and about the thickness of a hoe-helve. 

The shank of the iron 5 or 6 inches long, as broad 
as the helve is thick, and confined therein by two 
sinall rings. 

The blade 2 inches wide, 3-8 thick on the back, and 
the cutting edge sharp. Its length from the joint to its 
insertion it: the handle, as indicated by the dotted line, 
should be 7 or 8 inches. 

N. B. The curve being sketched from memory, 
may not, perhaps, be quite as crooked as it should be, 
If not, the defect can easily be corrected. 


We should have had to regret that the late 
reception of the foregoing, communication would 
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alone have prevented its appearance, in the last 
month’s number, even if an engraving could have 
been procured in a few days—which is impossi- 
ble in our inconvenient locality. As soon as cir- 
cumstances have permitted, the publication is 
made. For articles designed for a particular 
time of publication, it is generally necessary that 
they should be in hand as early as the 20th of 
each month; and if an engraving is required, 
several more weeks of previous time will be re- 
quired. 

Though not able to judge of the superior ad- 
vantages of the particular operation described 
above, not having seen the operation or the uten- 
sil, we have long known that the general princi- 
ple was correct; that is, that the same laborer 
should cut the stalk with some light utensil, 
worked by one hand only, and hold and dispose 
of the stalk of corn with the other hand. Such 
a course was described fully in our first volume, 
by Major Steger, of Amelia, his utensil being a 
small hoe, with a short handle. And this we 
tried, and were satisfied of the benefit ; but could 
not persuade overseers and negroes of the pro- 
priety of changing the old plan for the new—and 
the small hoes were soon laid aside, and the old 
plan resumed. From our trial, we should prefer 
a small hoe to the new utensil; but that is proba- 


bly because of our want of acquaintance with 
the latter.—Epb. F. R. 


STRAWBERRY JAM. 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 


Put the fruit into a jar, and stand this in a pan of 
boiling water over thefire. As the boiling pro- 
ceeds, keep mashing the strawberries with a wood- 
en spatula until they are all bruised to a pulp. 
Then put them into a preserving pan, and to 
every pound add three quarters of a pound of 
sugar clarified in half a pint of water. Boil the 
whole until of due consistence, which will occupy 
more than half an hour ; keeping the jam in con- 
stant agitation, lest the bottom should burn. 
W hen done enough, take it off the fire and put it 
into pols. 


CRAB APPLE JAM. 


From the Magazine of Domestic Economy. 


Pare the crab apples when quite ripe. Put 
them into a stone jar, coverit well and put it in a 
pan of boiling water for an hour and a hall. 
Then prepare the syrup with two pounds of sugar 
in half a pint of water, for every pound of the ap- 
ples. Clarify the syrup. Then put the apples 
into it, and boil the whole to a jam. 
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PROTECTION OF WRENS, AND THEIR USE. 
FULNESS. 


The wren, | had. always supposed, was a de. 
stroyer of bees, until I was told, a short time since 
by a very intelligent lady from the city of New 
York, that her father used to encdurage their build. 
ing about his hives, by putting out all the horse 
skulls that he could obtain. She said that. her 
father raised his hives about two inches, by means 
of small blocks under the corners, that the wrens 
might go under to clear the hives from moths, 
worms and dead bees, which they did effectually 
without disturbing the bees.— Union 4gricult. 


BERMUDA GRASS, 


To the Editor of the Farmers? Register. 


Dear sir:—In perusing the July number of 
your Register, my attention was called to an arii- 
cle upon the subject of the * Bermuda grass,” 
extracied {rom the Milledgeville Recorder, and | 
beg leave, through your publication, to add my 
feeble testimony to the great value of this grass 
to our southern states. Where our lands have 
become exhausted from long cultivation, and im- 
proper management, and where there is nothing 
left us but our barren clay hills, this grass has 
proved to be the only one that can withstand the 
excessive droughts that of late we occasionally 
have, and which are becoming more frequent and 
o! longer duration. It is emphatically a sun grass, 
and will flouiish wherever the rays of the suo 
can freely reach it. There isno grass which 
spreads so rapidly, and I believe none so easily 
eradicated when required. It soon perishes in the 
shade ; and | believe when the surface of the 
ground can be protected from the sun for one 
summer it would be destroyed, but this is only an 
opinion, not derived from any actual experiment, 
but merely from observation. 

But my principal object is to call your attention 
to one very important error, which I think the 
writer of the article above referred to is laboring 
under—that is, in regard to its bearing seed. He 
states that it does not bear seed. Now, sir, thisii 
a great mistake, or the grass which has for yealé 
in this state borne that name is entirely a differ 
ent grass. ButI believe he is wrong, and tha! 
the Bermuda grass does bear seed ; and moreover! 
believe every grass, without any exception, does the 
same. ‘To convince you of the truth of my asset 
tion in regard to this particular grass, I send 
you enclosed a few sprigs of it, some of them 
pulled when in dloom, and others pulled whet 
quite matured, and let you examine for yoursel! 

At the same time, I believe this grass does 0° 
go to seed, when closely grazed, and think the 
writer of the article referred to above, who sig! 
himsel!'a ‘Clodhopper,’ must have been decelv¢ 
in this manner. He also states as another /2¢! 
which also couflicts with my experience on ‘ht 
subject, that this grass is never spread from pie“ 
to place by stock. I will merely state a fact whi’ 
I think will suffice to show that this is also® 
error. ‘The Bermuda grass was introduced !0” 
this neighborhood some 8 or 10 years since by’ 
neighbor of mine, who is in the habit of riding” 
our village,7 miles distant, occasionally, and who 
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horse is generally suffered to run in his yard 
where this grass is growing. In a few years after 
its introduction this same grass was seen to spring 
up all along the road from his house to town, and 
has, at this time, in some places spread over con- 
siderable ground. 

Let this suffice, and let me close by saying, I 
concur entirely in the high encomiums upon this 
grass given it by my brother Clodhopper, and 
urgently recommend it to the attention of all those 
in our county who are desirous of having fine 
grass pastures, or who have old’ lands they wish 
to turn out of cultivation. And I may here state, 
that the best method I have found of getting it to 
grow upon our lands, is during any rainy spell of 
weather in the spring or summer, to dig patches 
of it up, and then to chop it up fine, root, stem, 
and all, and sow it broad-cast over the ground 
where it is desired to be grown. In this way I 
have succeeded in spreading it over the whole 
surface of a lot of ground in one summer, although 
that summer was so dry that every other grass 
died in our pastures. Very respectfully, yours, &c. 


ANOTHER CLODHOPPER. 
Jefferson county, Miss., Sept. 15, 1841. 


The specimen of Bermuda grass from Missis- 
sippi is identical with our “ wire grass,’’ Cynodon 
dactylon. 

The general appearance of the specimen, how- 
ever, was 80 different from that of the C. dacty- 
lon growing on our cultivated land, that, at first 
sight, [ was inclined to believe it at least a variety 
of that grass. But, on examining the C. dacty- 
lon growing where it has been mown or grazed, 
I find that it presents a similar habit to that of 
this specimen of Bermuda grass. The leaves 
are narrower, culms shorter, and the plant altoge- 
ther more slender than when growing on plough- 
ed land. 

The C. dactylon has in the United States a 
wide range—extending as it does from New York 
to Mississippi. 

M. Tuvomey. 


[We learned also from a private letter received 
from Mr. Curtis, that he considered Bermuda 
grass and wire grass to be the same. It is very 
remarkable that a grass so highly eulogized in 
one region should be deemed one of the worst 
weeds elsewhere.—Ep. F. R.1 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SECONDARY AND 
TERTIARY FORMATIONS OF THE SOUTHERN 
ATLANTIC STATES. BY JAMES T. HODGE. 


From Siliman’s Journal. 
* * 8 *% * 

Near the Roanoke, some miles above William- 
“on, L observed the marl by the road-side, and 
although it was hard frozen and nearly covered 
With snow, I recognized in it many individuals of 
st common recent shell, the Venus mercenaria. 

‘18a very poor part of North Carolina; the 
and is quite flat and sandy, and during the winter 





Q one frequently rides for miles through 














water several inches deep, by which the roads 
are flooded. * * * * 

In the very western part of Jones county, I 
first met with the limestone of the secondary form- 
ation. It is on the plantation of Mr. Hum- 
phreys, at the heads of New river and Trent river. 
The rock lies in a heavy ledge on the borders of a 
swamp; its surface is much worn and ragged. It 
is of astraw color, and apparently of good quality 
for making lime ;—on submitting a piece to 
chemical examination, I find it as good as the 
limestone of this formation usually is. It yielded 
in 100 parts: 





Waiter, - - - - - 1.00 
Silica, - - - - - 5.60 
Iron and al., - - - - 5.60 
Carb. lime, - - - - 87.00 
Carb. mag. - - - - trace 

99.20 


Several springs come out at its edge, which 
bring up small fossil shells and pieces of coral, 
Among the shells, which are generally very im- 
perfect, may be recognized the Pecten membran- 
osus, a cardium, and others common to the same 
formation in New Jersey. The water seems well 
adapted to the recent Planorbis trivelvis, Physa 
heterostropha, and Paludina integra, which in- 
habit it in profusion, and also to the luxuriant 
water-cresses, which equally abound in it. 
Around the limestone is a deposite of calcareous 
marl of a light yellow color, affording a very con- 
venient and rich natural manure ; but it has been 
entirely neglected. as well as the limestone, the 
little lime required for the country being brought 
from Thomaston, Maine, although they have 
enough of the rock, wood at the expense of cut- 
ting it only, and a suitable sandstone for kilns 
scattered through thisregion. ‘This stone belongs 
to the same formation, and has been used some- 
times for making millstones. Having fortunately 
some plans of kilns with me, [ was happy to leave 
them, with the advice that the people make the 
attempt at least to supply themselves with their 
own lime. 

Not far from this place, is that interesting locali- 
ty in Duplin county, called the *‘ natural well.” 
Ii is two miles west of the rail-road, (forty-seven 
miles from Wilmington,) on the road {from 
Kenansville to Elizabeth, Baden county. Before 
reaching it, one may notice by the side of the road 
a large sink-hole, fifieen feet deep, overgrown by 
trees and bushes; a little beyond this. a path turns 
off to the left to the cabin of a Mr. John Smith, 
within two hundred yards of which, in the woods, 
is the well. It is a large circular basin, about 
twenty yards across and sixteen feet deep to the 
surface of the water; its banks are nearly vertical, 
although the strata are entirely obscured by the 
loose sand, trees and bushes that have covered 
them, excepting in one narrow spot, where a cor- 
rect section may be obtained and specimens col- 
lected. The soil, which is sand and yellow loam, 
a little clayey at bottom, is from three to four feet 
thick. It restson the shell marl, whichis about 
four feet thick, and under this is a tough blue clay 
from six to eight feet thick, overlying a sandstone 
like the clay in color, the lowest visiblerock. The 
marl consists entirely of shells and fragments of 
shells, with a very small quantity only of fine 
white siliceous sand. The shells are of a great 
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variety of species belonging to this lormation, and 
they lie promiscuously together in great confusion ; 
single valves of the bivalves are more Irequently 
found than the two together, and even the siroug- 
er univalves are most olien seen in iragments. 
So abundant are they, that in cleaning out some 
of the larger shells a great number of small and 
more periect specimens were found in their inte- 
rior, and added to my collection. A Pectunculus 
quiugue-rugatus, ip particular, encl.sed between 
1s two vaives a mulutude o! shells and fragments 
clusely imbedded in a fine clear quastzsand. ‘The 
contents when picked out occupied a space juil 
twice thatin which they were so closely packed. 
Although the diameter of the Pectuucuius was 
ouly twoinches and one fourili, there werein it a 
Cytherea reporia, beautilully preserved wiih its 
natural polish, one and one-third of an inch long, 
and itsell filled with other smaller shells and a 
purer sand than that which surrounded it—several 


or thirty other species. ‘There are, az seen by the 
accompanying catalogue, about 80 species found 
at this localuy. Ol these 12 are recent. anv 2U at 
least heretolore undescribed. Sume yet uudeter- 
mived rewain in the hands of Mr, Conrad, and of 
these only the genera are given. The Qiiva ido- 
nea has been previously described by Mr. Conrad ; 
it is one of the most beautiful shells found here, 
being finely preserved, and most of the specimens 
not having lost their natural polish. The people 
living in the neigiborhood know them by the 
name of ‘key shells,” from their procuring them 
to attach to a bunch of keys. The cones are of 
the species adversarius, so named from their being 


ally met with entire. 

t is remarked that the water in the well never 
varies in freshets nor droughts, and tales are told 
of ineffectual attempts having been made to sound 
it, and of a strong current setung through it, suck- 
ing down whatever is thrown in; that there isa 
current i coubt not, it being nothing unusual for a 
stream of water to sink suddenly under ledges o! 
limestone, as at the Kutaw springs in South 
Carolina, and the limestone of the secondary 
formation I believe to be not far below the suriace 
of the water, perhaps directly under the biue; 
sandstone at the surlace, which is very likely the 
upper rock of that formation, and the biue clay 
the lowesto! the middle tertiary, as it olten is (the 
lowest tertiary is wanting in this part of the coun- 
try.) The limestone of Jones county is not lar 
off, and such sinks as these are {frequent over 
limestone beds; in Georgia they are called 
limestone sinks.” 

With my vale and saddle-bags well stored 
with specimens, anda keg full strapped behind 
the saddle, I proceeded to South Washington, on 
the way to Wilmington. In this neighborhood I 
discovered again the secondary formation on the 
N. E. banks of Cape Fearriver. The rock 
isa blue sandstone, coniaining the characteris:ic 
Exogyra costata, Belemnites, Piagiostoma pala- 
gicum, Anomia ephippium, &e. The existence of 
this rock between the tertiary deposiies on the east 
and the west, seems to indicate an anticlinal axis 
here, which extending north, accounts for the 
elevation of the secondary throughout Jones coun- 





ty, and the broad extent of country on each side 
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occupied by the tertiary maris, The axis mug 
be low, and the dips very gentile, causing at most 
a slight undulation of the strata. 

To the east of South Washington are large 
tracts, called baye and swamps, one of which, 
called ou the map Angola bay, was described to 
me by oue who had crossed it. Alter traversing 
ils margin, which was a broad swamp covered 
with thick trees aud bushes, my iniormant and 
his companion came out upon an open heath, 
epreading as far as they could see, and destituie 
of all vegetation, save a thick covering of moss 
and a lew scattered bushes. Through this moss 
they travelled ou with great difficulty, plunging in 
atevery siep nearly knee deep. Procuring a pole 
irom the trees on the border he sunk it down eight 
leet into the mud without finding bottom. The 
moss and mud o! these swamps would thus seem 
to be those always due to peal swamps. At night 
they reached an island in the swamp with a lew 
trees upon it. Here they remained till morning, 
and then continued their course across, and reach. 
ed the other side about nvon, greatly fatigued, 
Fic chinks they are called ‘* bays” from the quan. 
lity of bay trees that grow around them. Holly 
Shelter swamp is similar tothis. These swamps 
remind one of those in the southern parts of Geor- 
gia, the islands of which were once inhabited, 
avcording to an old Creek tradition, by a superior 
race of beings, whose beautiiul women, called 
‘‘ daughters o/ the sun,” occasionally condescend- 
ed to help out the poor bewildered traveller, lost in 
their intricacies, but who, with their houses on the 
islands, were never to be found by man, though 
eagerly sought alier. 

At Wilmington is another interesting locality, 
where not only the tertiary marl corresponding to 
that at the natural well is found, but the seconda- 
ry sandstones and conglomerates below it are well 
exposed on the banks of Cape Fear river. The 
lower tertiary is wanting, and this marl bed, which 
is from two to three Jeet thick, is seen resting up- 
on the sandstones, containing shells belonging 
altogether to the upper secondary formation. 
Above the marl, and resting on it, the upper stra- 
tum observed is of sand and loam, containing 4 
few layers of small white pebbles. ‘The mar! is 


| nearly as prolific in shells as the same formation 


at the natural well. * * * ’ 
” . * Comminuted shells and fine 
sand form the marl stratum, and these are either 
converted into a solid mass not easily broken, of 
remain unconsolidated. ‘The sandstone beneath 
is in one place a compact siliceous mass, but a lit- 
tle way off it changes toa coarse pebbly rock; 
consisting of small, rounded quartz pebbles o! 4 
dark color; and then again it becomes so calcare- 
ous that with proper care it might be burned '0 
tolerable lime. ‘The pebbly rock or conglomerate 
contains shells, and corals, and small sharks’ tee!) 
in abundance. Large teeth are rare, as are hones 
which are eaid to have been found in it. The shells 
themselves have generally disappeared and lelt 
only the casts ; these, though very abundant and 
perfect, render it extremely difficult to determine 
the species. The genera are principally Cypre’: 
— Gryphea, Ostrea, Anthophyilum, Navt 
lus, &c. 

The proximity of this locality to the og 
and the town of Wilmington, would render ! 
easy for strangers to obtain specimens 
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The marl is not here esteemed as a manure, pro- | too, | cannot speak so decidedly as I wished to 
bably because the soil is so sandy that the shells | have done of the quality of the limestone, which 
must decompose very slowly init. By first apply- | ought certainly to be of some practical importance, 
ing large quantities of clay to it, and then the| being on a river navigable by steamboats, and in 
marl, no doubt very beneficial effecis would re- | a region where lime bears a high price and wood 


sult. :: 
To the south of Wilmington I noticed the mar 


is very cheap. A little enterprise and skill only 
|| are requisite to create an extensive business here 


again on Little river, near its mouth, just over the} in the manufacture of lime. But though its good 


boundary line in South Carolina. The shells| effects as a manure force it upon the notice of 


closely resemble those at Wilmington, the most | those who use the adjacent fields, still no attempts 
abundant being large Arcas; but they were all | have been made to extend its use farther than na- 
tightly cemented together by a lerruginous cement, | ture has seen fit to spread the rock, and the calca- 
forming a solid ledge on the edges of the water. | reous deposites formed from it. 


This is the farthest point to the south where I ob- 


So on the Edisto, in Coileton district, this rock is 


served this deposite ; but o told it occurs agin | equally available, and equally neylected; and 


on the Waccamaw river. 


though lime enough might be made on these two 


In treating of the tertiary formations of our {streams to supply the whole of the eastern parts 
country, I have preferred using the conventional! of South Carolina and Georgia, at an expense 
names adopted by Mr. Conrad, of upper, medial, | not exceeding filieen cents a bushel, yet the inha- 
and lower tertiary, to those of piiocene, miocene, | bitants prefer to import their lime from Thomaston, 
and eocene, applied tosimilar formations in Eu-| Maine, and pay at Charleston $2 per cask, or 


rope. The former merely indicate relative posi- 


when brought up to the neighborhood of these 


tion, and are therefore sufficient at present ; the] vast quarries it sells for $3 percask! In Ches- 
latter imply a relative proportion, of course not] ter county, Penn., while on the geological survey 
very exact, of extinct and recent shells; and {of that state, [ have seen lime made and sold for 
though our own formations may now each give | ten cents a bushel, where the natural facilities are 
about the same proportion with the English form- | no greater than here. And when on the same 
ations, still when two hours’ work may discover | business in Maine, and employed at Thomaston 
more than twenty undescribed species in one]in obtaining the statistics of the lime business, I 
locality, besides some recent species not before} came to the conclusion that the southern states 


noticed in the formation; and when our know- 
ledge of the living shells of our coast is so imper- 
fect, it certainly proves that the adoption of these 


must be remarkably deficient in limestone; that 
notwithstanding the difficulties the ‘Thomaston 
people had to contend with, in the high price of 


new names would now be hasty. It would be at] juel, a bad harbor, that frozen up one third of the 


once taking it for granted, (as it is certainly not 


year, and their remoteness, still they managed to 


proved,) that our strata will be readily divisible | monopolize the lime business of the Atlantic coast, 
into the same three formations as those of Europe ; | of the Guif of Mexico, and up the Mississippi to 


and all difficulties, it any are hereafter encounter- 


Natchez. The average cost of a cask of lime at 


ed, will be too aptto be made to bend or to be} the wharves at Thomaston, was, as nearas we 
neglected, for the sake of keeping to this (avorite | could estimate it, about seventy cents, and this 


but unproved system of classification. This sub- 
ject, | hope, will be more fully discussed by Mr. 


included twenty cents for the cask. But untor- 
tunately the term * cask’? represents no definite 


Conrad, and sustained by more complete details} measure. By law it should hold ‘* forty gallons,” 


than I am able to furnish. 

At the locality last mentioned, near the bound- 
ary line, are found through the fields singular de- 
posites of oyster shells, each extending over several 
feet square and about two feet deep. No account 
is preserved of the time or cause of these collec- 
tions. They were made centuries ago, probably 
by the Indians. Corn does not grow well by 
these heaps, at which I was rather surprised. 

‘There is a well known locality of the seconda- 
ry limestone at the Eutaw Springs, near Nelson’s 
ferry over the Santee, in the western part of 
Charleston district. The strikingsimilarity of this 
rock to that in Jones county, N. C., first attracted 
my attention. Like it the limesione rose above 
the surface in heavy ragged ledges, here at least 
filteen feet high ; it was of the same light yellow 
color, and contained similar fossil shells. Similar 


"Springs too rise among the ledges of the rock, and 


they contain the same recent shells, and water- 
cresses in greater abundance. But the water, I 


five bushels, but every mason of whom I have 
made inquiries, and who has measured them, says 
their capacity is continually changing ; that most 
of them comtain Jess than a common flour barrel, 
and that three bushels and a half is probably near 
the average measure of their contents. Their 
large size is made up by enormously thick staves, 
and heads about an inch thick, and frequently 
large empty spaces remain in the cask. Yet for 
this meager amount of lime the people of South 
Carolina are willing to pay a sum for which they 
themselves might make tull eight times as much ; 
and by thus rendering it cheap, the labor lost to 
their favorite crop would not be missed, when 
thereby a bale of cotton to the acre would not be 
considered a maximum product, nor two ears of 
corn to each of the widely separated hills a sub- 
ject worthy of remark. 

The prejudice of workmen—their not liking to 
use a different material from that they have been 
accustomed to—ia one reason why the Thomas- 


Noticed, was lukewarm, and one of the largest of| ton lime has successfully competed with all other 


the streams, after running only about fifty yards, 
suddenly disappeared under the limestone, and 
Was no more seen. The rock does not contain a 
great variety of fossil shells ; the most abundant 
are some large Ostreze, of what species I know 
hot, the specimens being lost. On this account, 
Vou. 1X.—60 


lime made on the Atlantic coast. The name of 
that is favorably known and deservedly so, and it 
will sell when another equal to it from another 
locality will not bring even a very inierior price. 
There was a remarkable instance of this a short 
time since in New York, some excellent lime {rom 
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Rhode Island hardly finding a market at any ) bably as thé other localities described would af- 
price. Most of the Pennsylvania lime contains | ford, if woiked as extensively. It is packed in 
magnesia, and yet celebrated as is the Philadel- | boxes, which hold about three bushels, and these 
phia mortar for whiteness and durability, and as | are sold along the river at the same price as a 
are the fine farms of Chester and Lancaster coun-|cask of ‘Thomaston lime, three dollars! The 
ties, which are enriched almost entirely by lime, | locality 1s probably injudiciously selected as it is 
there is a universal prejudice against magnesiau | eight miles from the river, up a little stream called 
limestones. But this cannot last ; and now that | Brier’s creek, which is navigable tor boats and 
the Tide-water canal is opened, the Susquehannah | ralis but a short time in the year, while the same 
river lime must soon rival that from ‘Thomaston | bed might no doubt be found and opened on the 


in our southern ports; the home-made lime} fiver. 
must here come into extensive use, though pre- 
judice and a want of enterprise may long keep it 
unused and unknown. ‘This rock belongs to the 
same formation, and precisely resembles much 
of that which | have seen in the wesiern part of 
New Jersey. lis composition is no doubt the 
same, and this is seen in Prof. Rovers’ Geologi- 
cal Report of that state, to vary as to the propor- 
tion of carbonate of lime from séventy-five to 


eighty-eight per cent., the residue being chiefly | 


silica, with a very small amount of carb. magne- 
sia, iron and alumina. ‘This too corresponds with 
the analysis given above of the limestone from 
Jones county, N.C. The silica is the least iv- 
jurious ingredient, its principal effect being, unless 
the rock is burned at too intense a heat, merely to 
render lesssand necessary in tempering it for mor- 
tar, while the magnesia is not only of small quan- 
tity but doubtiul tendency, and the oxide of iron is 
generally in \oo minute proportion to seriously in- 
jure the lime by giving it a very dark color. 
Besides the jime that will herealter add to the 
mineral wealth of this region, there is near Poca- 
taligo, on navigable tide water, a ceposite of the 
purest quality of quartz sand, suitable for the 
manulacture of glass. The pebbles of which it 
consists are small, sharp, angular {ragments o! per- 
fectly pure quartz without any foreign mixture. 
It may be obtained in any quantity, and would 
probably pay for transportation as ballast under 


the cotton loads, either to the northern glass- houses | 
or across the ocean. ‘The locality is just half way 


between Charleston and Savannah, by the turn- 
pike, on Mr. Spike’s plantation. 

There is one more locality of the secondary 
limestone I visited, whichis near the Savannah 


river, in Georgia, at a place called Jacksonboro’, | 


The perfect similarity of the rock with that in 
Jones county, North Carolina, and on the Santee 
and Edisto in South Carolina, admits of no doubt 
thatit is the same with them, and continuous 
through this wide extent of country. Even io 
the straw color of the rock, the brooks flowing out 
at iis base, the lukewarm water, and the little 
shells that inhabit it, they are all nearly alike. 
This has been partially quarried, and the limestone 
burned. On opening the bed it is found to be 


about twelve feet thick, and within from the sur- | 


lace, the stone is of a much whiter color, closely 
resembling chalk, and appearing as if it had alrea- 
dy been burned. The heap oi rock in a hot south- 
ern sun presents so dazzling an appearance that 
one’s eyes and head seriously sufler from closely 
examining the pieces. They contain a great 
variety of fossil shells, aflording most beautilul 
specimens ; but I have not succeeded in obtaining 
those I collected. A rude kiln has been construct- 
ed of the coarse sandstone belonging to the same 


furmation, and a considerable quantity of lime | 


made. It is very white and good lime, such pro- 


The inferior limestone at Shell Bluff belongs to 
,a higher formation, and cannot be so important, 
‘though here too a great deal of cheap lime might 
be made from the rock and the fozsil Ostrea, 
The specimens | collec@@M at Shell Bluff, and on 
| which I depended to describe the locality, having 
been lost, | will attempt po account of it, as it 
could now be only a repetition of what others 
have said. 
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CULTURE OF THE SWEET POTATO. 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 


It is the rule of the Beaufort Agricultural So- 
ciety, to appoint at each meeting, a subject 
for conversation and discussion at the subsequent 
one—and the * best mode of planting, cultivat- 
|ing, digging in, and preserving the sweet pote- 
to,” having been under consideration at the meet- 
ing held on the 2lst August, the following 
may be set down as the results of their consulta- 
tion. 

It was the opinion of a majority of the mem- 

bers present, derived from actual experiment, that 
the sweet potato should be planted whole, instead 
of the seed potatoes being cut, as is common! 
done in thissection of country—that, besides yield- 
ing as much when planted whole, this method has 
‘the advantage o/ giving a certain stand, more 
vigorous growth, and earlier vines. It was fur- 
ther the opinion of one experienced member, that 
potatoes planted whole and covered deep—say 
five inches—would grow well, and be secure 
against crows ; he pursued this plan, and put out 
no field minders. 

The best method of preparing the soil, was by 
passing a cow-pen over the land, six months or 
more before the time of planting. The ground 
_was to be listed soon afier the pens were removed 
_—to be banked heavily when planted, and the 
seed inserted deep—say four or five inches in the 
bank. Karly in March was the time decided on 
by the majority, as the most suitable for planting 
_—and it was held judicious culture, to shave ofl 
the tops of the beds by a sharp hoe, as soon as the 
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early shoots were making their appearance. 
With respect to the important subject of preserva 
lion, there were advocates for each of the plans 
usually resorted to, but the majority were in favot 
of the bank in preference to the potato cellar. It 
appeared, however, that with care, the potatoes 
| might be perfectly well preserved in either mode. 
I! in banks, not more than thirty bushels were ' 
be put into each bank, they were to be covered 
with corn-stalks in preference to pine-trash, and 2 
stake was to be placed in the centre of the bank, 
| which being withdrawn after some days, left 9” 
‘opening for ventilation. The orifice was to be 
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stopped in wet or severe weather to exclude rain 
or frost. If the potato cellar was adopted, it was 
material that the puncheons of which it was built 
should not be wet, or unseasoned—that the house 
should not be filled to the ridge pole—that air- 
holes should be lefi in the roof to let off the moist- 
ure exuding from the potato, and that a portion 
of the front part of the structure should be parti- 
tioned off, as a place for the watchman, and the 
smoke from whose fire would thus be carried by 
the wind throughout the cellar, and exert an im- 
portant influence in preserving the potato. The 
air-holes to be stopped in heavy rains, or severe 
frost. The fittest time for digging in the potato 
was alter the first white frost—and it was thought 
best, where banks were used, to leave the banks 
uncovered by earth for some days, protected by 
corn-stalks merely, from the weather, until some 
of the superabundant moisture should escape. It 
was thought that the use of the plough in gather- 
ing, and the wagon in transporting the potatoes, 
would be injurious toincreasing the chance of being 
bruised, and the liability to decay. Respectlul- 
ly, &e. W. E. 
Beaufort, Sept. 10th, 1841. 





NOTICES OF GRASSES AND WEEDS. 


(Subject resumed from page 570.) 


[Since the last publication on this subject, a 
private letter has been received, from a much es- 
teemed correspondent, who therein expressed his 
gratification at the effort thus making to remove 
the confusion in regard to the many different 
names of common grasses. But he qualifies his 
approbation by an objection that may seem va- 
lid to many others of our readers, ard which 
therefore will be mentioned to be removed here. 
The identity of the much debated “ wire-grass”’ 
was fixed by Mr. Tuomey, by ascertaining that 
it was the ** Cynodon dactylon of Persoon, the 
Digitaria dactylon of Elliott, Panicum dactylon 
of Linneus.”’? Our correspondent fears that by 
thus presenting three names instead of one, 
the “confusion will be worse confounded,” and 
that these three, because of their foreign structure, 
would be even less significant, to general readers, 
(han as many or more provincial or vulgar names. 
A provincial name teaches nothing, and more 
olten leads a remote reader to error than to truth. 
But each of these three botanical names applies 
tothe same plant, and would be so recognized 
by every botanist, or other person referring to a 
botanical catalogue. Besides, any botanical work 
Which gives either name would state its authori- 
'y, as Persoon for the first above, and at the 
same time mention the other names and 
the authority. Such superfluity of names is 
indeed some slight inconvenience, but can lead 








to no mistake—and it is not often that more than 
one botanical name is required to be given for 
one plant. 

On the other hand, compare with these means 
of certain identification, the number of provincial 
names among which the agricultural public have 
been floundering for years—-and which all attempts 
of the unlearned (including ourself) to rectify 
served but to make worse. ‘Thus, even Dr, Dar- 
lington, on our misinformation, supposed wire- 
grass to be the Z'riticum repens, or couch grass, 
and on previous and as incorrect information, 
that it was Poa compressa, or blue grass. Now 
with either one of all the three names given, in 
the few lines of botanical description annexed, 
not only would an able botanist like Dr. Darling- 
ton know, and teach correctly, which is any dis- 
puted species, but others almost unacquaint- 
ed with botany, and merely having access to any 
common botanical work, could either reach the 
same truth, or at least avoid falling into any such 
gross mistakes as have been common and long 
existing. Thus, it may still be doubled by many 
of our southern readers, who are deeply interest- 
ed in the issue of the question, whether their 
much-prized Bermuda grass and our odious wire- 
grass are the same. But any of them can deter- 
mine the matter for themselves, properly, by ob- 
servation of the grass next summer, and referring 
to the description.—Ep. F. R.] 


EASTERN SHORE BEAN—CASSIA CHAME- 
CRISTA. 


Cassia. Sepals five, unequal. Stamens most- 
ly ten, free, unequal; three lower ones longer ; 
four middle ones shorter and straight ; three up- 
per ones with abortive anthers. Anthers dehis- 
cent at the apex. 

C. chamecrista, Linn. Smoothish ; leaflets in 
ten to fifteen pairs, oblong-linear, mucronate ; 
gland sessile on the petiole; peduncles two to 
three flowered, above the axils, shorter than the 
petiole ; two of the petals spotted; legume pu- 
bescent. 

Habitat. Sandy places. New York to Caro- 
lina, west to Mississippi flowers from June to 
August.—Stem a foot or more high. Flowers 
yellow ; sometimes the base of all the petals spot- 
ted.— Beck. Ba. 'T. 


Synonymes.— Magothy bay bean— Magadaba bean 
—Sensitive pea—Partridge pea, (which last 
name is more generally applied to another 
common plant.) 


This is a very remarkable and valuable plant— 
valuable as a meliorating green crop furnished 
perpetually by nature—and remarkable and sin- 
gular in this respect, that art has not yet been 
able to improve, or alter the benefit offered there- 
in by nature. The luxuriant and abundant growth 
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of this bean, as forming a cover to entire fields, 
is almost confined to the sandy peninsula, called 
the Eastern Shore, between the Chesapeake bay 
and the Atlantic ocean—and, especially to the 
lands cultivated alternate years in corn and oats ; 
which however is the almost universal rotation of 
crops in the Virginia part of the peninsula. 

‘The Eastern Shore bean is ao annual plant of 
the pea tribe. The stem is upright, with spread- 
ing branches; both are strong, hard and woody 
in texture. ‘The leaves are shaped like those of 
the locust tree, (and most other plants of the 
pea kind,) and the flowers are yellow. Altoge- 
ther, it is a beautiful plant, i viewed singly, and 
still more in the mass when covering thickly the 
whole surface efa field, and in full growth. The 
seeds are in pods, and are black, flat, and shaped 
like arhombus with the angles slightly rounded. 
They are very hard, so that they may remain, if 
covered too deeply, for years in the earth without 
sprouting. ‘To this is owing the subsequen! per- 
petual succession, in spite of the many successive 
young growths killed by the plough during a year 
of tillage. ‘The plants grow usually from one to 
two feet high, on poor and middling soils of the 
Eastern Shore, but form a heavier coat of herbage 
than would any other green crop, natural or ar- 
tificial, without the aid of tillage, on the like soils. 

When a field covered by this plant is ploughed 
in the winter or spring for corn, seeds in abun- 
dance are buried.» Many young plants spring 
up, but are easily and effectively destroyed by the 
ordinary tillage of the corn. A few bean plants 
standing close to stalks of corn only escape the 
plough, and are left to mature their seed. The 
next February oats are sown on the same land. 
The beans, from seeds recently brought near the 


surface by the ploughing, come up so much later 


a 


sprinkled by the spray of the broken waves in 
violent storms, is as important to the growth of 
this plant, as the sandiness of the land, and its 
peculiar rotation of continually recurring grain 
crops. This opinion has not been advanced 
by any of those better acquainted with the plant, 
but has been formed upon my own failures to pro- 
duce a good growth far from the influence of the 
sea, and from the superior growth seen on the 
lands most exposed to that influence, even though 
the most unproductive under any other growth. 
On one of the sea islands which is so sandy that all 
cultivated crops were very mean, and where the 
highest storm tides swept nearly over the whole 
island, | saw the general bean growth was far 
more tall and luxuriant than on the richest lands 
of the peninsula. At the time, I attributed this 
to the excessive proportion of sand in the soil— 
but since, its saltness has seemed a more probable 
cause. If this inference be correct, salt must be 
a specific manure for the Eastern Shore bean; 
and through this green manuring crop, the ma- 
nuring effect of salt is produced indirectly upon 
the cultivated crop. 

The correctness of this supposition, that galt is 
a specific manure to the Eastern Shore beau, 
might be easily tested by applying a very light 
dressing of salt to some of the growth in a place 
far remote {rom the sea.* 


SANDY BEACH BEAN, 


Cassia aspera, Muh. Strigose, rough: leaves in 
many pairs, linear, lanceolate, ciliate: peduncles 
few flowered, above the axils: stamens seven to 
nine: three longer. 

Habitat. Sea-shore. Annual. Flowers from 


as not to injure the oat crop; and, when the latter July to September. Can be distinguished from the 
is reaped, early in July, the thick urder-growth of | other epecies of cassia by the hispid stems. M. T. 


beans is not more than 41o 6 inches high. Ino 
August it is in full growth and luxuriance, and re- 


mains so until the plants are killed by frost, afier 
which the land is ploughed for corn again, and 
the same severe course of cropping is kept up per- 
petually. itis one of the excuses given for that 
scourging system of tillage, that the benefit of 


Of this plant | know of no name applied by 
any other person, and of course have no syno- 
nymes to furnish. I have never seen it except as 
growing on the Coggins Point beach, and that of 
the adjacent farm, in Prince George county, and it 
is not more than seven or eight years since I first 
observed it there. To my eye, it was in appear- 





the fertilizing bean crop can not otherwise be had. 
For if a year of rest follow the oat crop, (as in 
the three-shift rotation) the bean growth gives 
way on the third year to other volunteer growths 
—and if the change be made permanent, that 
the growth of beans becomes thinner and thinner 
every rotation, until its important use and value 
are lost. The cleaning tillage of a ploughed 
crop, (as corn, ) as often as every other year, seems 
to be essential to the best growth and certain 
succession of the bean crop. I have tried in 
vain (by sowing the seeds) to obtain a good co- 
ver of this plant on land under the four-shift ro- 
tation. A very thinly sprinkled growth only 
stood, even on land as sandy as the general cha- 
racter of the Eastern Shore lands. On such 
sandy land, in Prince George, Surry, and proba- 
bly still more in other lower counties of eastern 
Virginia, the plants are furnished by nature, but 
so sparsely as to be scarcely noticed, and not of 
any appreciable value for the quantity or size. 
It seems to me that the saltness of the soil, which 
is continually subject to be covered by the vapors 
of the Atlantie ocean, aud sometimes even 





ance precisely like the Eastern Shore bean, and 
in every respect, exceptin being of much taller 
and stronger growth, and forming a much heavier 
cover on the land where it stood thickly. I! 
stands generally above three feet high, often four; 
and a plant standing alone has been found five 
feet high. The plants grew in the almost pure 
river beach sand, barely above ordinary high 
water mark, and reached by high tides. 
locality was not supposed to be that preferred by 
the plants, but forced upon them because the 
seed had floated there on the river. 
quently facts induced me to change that opinion. 
| was so impressed with the supposed value 0 
this plant, for a green crop, and its apparent su- 
periority in product to the Eastern Shore bead, 
that with great labor I saved about a gallon ol 
seed, and sowed them with wheat in autumn 0? 
a sandy marled field. The next year showed @ 


But subse- 


* This plant, and its value in connexion with till- 
age and improvement, were noticed at length at page 
234, 5, vol. iii. Farmers’ Register, in an account of # 
visit to the Eastern Shore of Virginia, by the editor. 
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very scanty growth of small plants compared to 
those on the sand beach—and since not one has 
appeared where sown. On the beach they con- 
tinue to grow luxuriantly on detached spots, and 
maintain their earliest ground. The particular 
sand beach on which only this growth is known 
has some admixtureol broken shells, and also of rich 
mould washed from higher land. ‘There can be 
yo salt in it, as the river water is very rarely brack- 
ish, and only in remarkably dry summers. 

This plant would not serve as well as the East- 
ern Shore bean, which it so nearly resembles, for 
a green Manuring crop on land regularly cultivat- 





ed; for, if the former would grow on the fields 
as luxuriantly as on the sandy beach of James 
river, no plough could turn under the cover of 
theland. But, if a salt soil is not injurious to its 
growth—still more, if salt be beneficiai to it, as I 
have supposed of its well-known kindred plant-- 
then the sandy beach bean would serve admirably 
well to be set on sea-coast islands and beaches of 
almost pure sand, which are in danger of being 
encroached upon and washed away by the sea. 
Such a thick and heavy growth as this, being 
fixed where scarcely any other can live, would 
bind the before loose and shifting sand, and pre- 
vent its being carried off, either to the sea by the 
violence of the waves, or by the winds, when dry, 
to gradually spread over and destroy cultivated 
farms in the interior. One or the other, or both of 
these destructive operations of storms are continu- 
ally in progress on some ol the sea-islands of Vir- 
ginia, and on every other low sandy eo 


POVERTY GRASS. ARISTIDA GRACILIS, AND 
ARISTIDA DICHOTOMA. 


Aristipa. Glume two-valved, membranous, 
unequal. Palew two pedicellate, subcylindric ; 
lower one coriaceous, involute, three awned at 
the tip; upper one very minute; or obsolete. 
Scales collateral. Panicles contracted.— Beck. 

1. 4. gracilis, Ell.; stem very slender: flow- 
ers in spikes : spikelets few flowered, somewhat 
remote, appressed ; lateral awns short, erect ; the 
intermediate one longer, expanding. 

2. 4. dichotoma, Mx. cespitose: culm dicho- 
lomous: flowers racemose, spiked ; lateral awns 
very short, intermediate ones contorted.— Eat. 

M. T. 
Synonymes.—1. Aristida gracilis—Hen’s nest 
grass.—Hen grass.— Poverty grass, the name 
adopted in § es on Calcareous Manures.’ 


This annnal grass in its size and appearance is 
as small and contemptible, as it is worthless to 
agriculture and in every other respect. It is how- 
ever well deserving of observation as being one 


of the most striking and unerring indications of 


the quality and chemical consiitution of soil, 
and thereby serving to direct what kind of ma- 
rs is wanting, and is essential to its improve- 
ent. 
_ The poverty grass usually grows to about six 
luches high. Its stem is straight, hard, and not 
arger near the ground than a smal! pin, or mid- 
ling sized sewing needle. Altogether, except 
iN its diminutive size, its general appearance, in 
‘em and leaves, is much like that of broom grass, 


(andropogon scoparius,) before the latter blooms. 
As small as is this grass, and perhaps unnoticea- 


bie il standing singly, it forms in the mass, and 
covering as it does entire acres and even fields, 
one of the most uniform and striking features of 
the poor lands of lower Virginia, Under the or- 


cinary three-shilt rotation, of 1, corn, 2, wheat, 
3, pasture, this grass is the general growth of the 


poor land on the third year; and by winter, it re- 
mains almost the only vegetable matter on the 


grazed land. For it is rejected as food by the 


cattle, and ils very hardness and elasticity prevent 
its being much destroyed by being trampled upon. 
Alter being killed by frost, its color changes from 
green to a dingy white, which gives a general 
and uniform light color to the fields through win- 
ter, and serves to show, in strong contrast, any 
spot of better or improved soil, by the different 
color. Next to sheep sorrel (rumex acetocella) 
the presence of poverty grass is the surest indica- 
tion of acidity of soil, and its natural poverty ; and 
consequently (according to my views) that the 
application of calcareous manure would be there 
highly advantageous—and indeed that, without 
it, the soil can never be durably or profitably en- 
riched. Wherever a field is whitened in winter 
by the abundant growth of this grass, there can 
be no mistake as to the soil being of the bad 
character just described. And when such land 
is marled, this growth disappears immediately 
and entirely. This effect, and the change of ap- 
pearance thence caused, are so certain, that if 
marl has been scattered irregularly and no marks 
left of its outlines, or of vacancies, the subsequent 
growth of poverty grass will show precisely the 
limits of all the omitted spots. In this manner 
I have discovered, years afterwards, in fields gene- 
rally marled, small spots left unmarled by the ac- 
cidental omission of a few loads wanting to finish 
arow. ‘Thus, in the general, the growth of this 
grass, or its subsequent Uisappearance, will show 
with absolute certainty to the farmer the chemi- 
cal constitution of his soil, in regard to its acidity 
or alkaline (or neutral) quality—and, accordingly, 
its unfitness or subsequent fitness for receiving 
benefit from putrescent manures. 


2. Aristida dichotoma, No provincial name 

known. 

As common as this grass probably was in the 
region where I have long lived, and on the fields 
which I had tiiled, its existence was not known to 
me until very lately, as distinct from the common 
‘ poverty grass” last described. The grass now 
under notice is a kindred species, very like the 


ever before observed by me, had been taken for 
the larger plants of the same. When gathering 
specimens lately, as supposed of the former kinds 
to be examined by Mr. Tuomey, he remarked the 


but a single specimen had been selected to send to 
a distance, it is more than probable that it would 
have been of this larger growth, chosen as a fine 
and well developed specimen, and thus I should 
have misled the botanist to whom it would have 
been referred for classification, by presenting one 
grass for another supposed to be perfectly well 


been brought to increase the existing confusion 





other in growth and general appearance, and, if 


difference, and first drew my attention to it. If 


Known. ‘Thus a new cause of error would have 


of names. The circumstance is mentioned to 
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illustrate the difficulty of selecting specimens of; highly nutritious to stock ; but while we‘find the 
even what are supposed to be well-known grasses. | corn greedily devoured by hogs, they -reject the 
Knowing so little of this grass, it would vot) corn leaves, which is found to be excellent food fo; 
have been described or mentioned, but for its pear} cattle. We therelore introduce cattle to consume 
resemblance to the common poverty gra-s. ‘The | that which is rejected by hogs, well knowing the 
A. dichotoma was first gathered intermixed with | litter from the cattle to be good food for a cor 
A. gracilis, growing on poor light land in Surry | crop, and besides, the cattle of themselves are 
couuty. And when its distinct characteristics; valuable. It requires but little penetration to dis. 
had been pointed oul, plants were observed stand- | cover the analogy between the two cases. At the 
ing singly aud widely scattered, on almost every | expense of a great deal of labor we cultivate any 
untrodden part of the clay roads, where no other! gather in our crop, which is all profitably cop. 
piant grew, or perhaps could live. From this| sumed by different kinds of animals ; but if we 
single lact alone it was inferred that the growth! were confined to one species alone, and that par, 
of this grass indicated a still greater deyree of| of the crop which it rejected was an entire loss, 
poverty in soil than the poverty grass. ‘This| farming would tdeed be a poor business. It also 
species grows from 10 to 15 inches high, with hard | requires a great deal of labor to amass any consi- 
wiry stalks and narrow leaves, like the smaller|derabie stock of manure or food for plants, i, 
poverty grass, but differing not only by greater! seems equally plain, if we have but one or evey 
size, but also in the stalk diverging slightly from | two kinds of crops to consume this stock of fvod, 
astraight line at every joint, making at each a| we have every reason to believe that a large pro. 
very obtuse angle. ki R. | portion of that would be rejected by these crops, 
consequently a heavy loss is susiained by the 
farmer. 
if the subject was exhausted, and nothing more 
ON THE NECESSITY OF A PROPER ROTATION | COuld be said in support of a proper rotation o 
OF CROPS. ‘crops, | see no reason why every farmer should 
not immediately turn his attention to the accom- 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. plishment of this object, but there are other argu- 
‘To improve agriculture is to discharge a duty | ments that might be used, and strong ones too, 
which we owe to ourselves, our posterity, our| and if used by a competent person they would be 
country, and vurGop. If the suggestions ofselt- | irresistible. 
interest be attended to, we are admonished to im-| 1 shall now attempt briefly, in my feeble and 
prove our land. If the claims of posterity are ac- | imperfect way, to point out those crops, and the 
knowledged, we are bound to improve our soils. | manner in which they should succeed each other, 
ij philanthropy has an abiding-place in our} to form what I conceive to be a proper rotation 
bosoms, and the wellare of our common country | of crops. And to enumerate some of the advan- 
be at heart, we may render her a permanent benefit | tages that will arise therefrom. I wish not tobe 
by turning our attention to the improvement of| understood as offering any thing new, but only 
agricullure. If we feel grateful to a kind and be- | recommending alier a parual trial its superiority. 
neficent Providence for the many blessings that} And I fancy my opinions will have more weight 
we enjoy, we should improve our lands as an im- | with some farmers, who may entertain an old fash- 
perative duty. ‘Ihe individual that exhausts the | ioned preference for that which falls from the peo 
soil by an improper course of tillage, not only dis- | of the practical farmer, when | inform them that | 
regards his own interest and the claims of posteri- | am a practical farmer. My only means of sup- 
ty, but he inflicts a serious wound on the prosper- | portare drawn [rom the soil, and I have, within the 
ity of his country, and assists to choke up that! space of seven years, nearly doubled the produc! 
channel through which so many blessings are | of my land, without the aid of any other means 
made to flow. ‘These reflections might be follow- | than those within the reach of almost every tiller 
ed out to almost any length, but I forbear. My | of the soil. The reader, may here wish me 10 
object at present is to point out the way in which| stop, and answer the question, how have you 
(as I think) the agriculture of the country may be| effected this? I will answer it. I have used 
improved—and in no way more speedily than by | sand on some lands, clay on others, and lime oD 
the adoption of a proper rotation of crops. nearly all. Thereby improving the texture 0! 
No branch of our business seems to be less un- | the soil, and forming a permanent basis for 10- 
derstood than this. It must be obvious to every | provement. All the vegetable matter within my 
ove that the selection of suitable crops to succeed | reach is also bestowed on the land. But the i 
each other is a subject of the greatest importance | provement has been effected mainly through the 
to the practical agricuiturist, and one upon which | instrumentality of a proper rotation of crops; 
essentially depends the improvement of the farmer. | which places at my disposal a liberal supply 0 
it appears to be a well-established fact, that there | vegetable matter, which is as follows: Ist, [ndian 
are certain juices or substances contained in the} corn, which receives nearly all the manure, and 
soils, either in a liquid or gaseous form, that} prepares the land for a broad leafed or green crop: 
sare taken up or consumed as food by certain | 2d, peas, which keep the land in a good state lor 
plants, while those same substances would be re- | the reception of wheat and clover, or oats ane 
jected by certain other plants. If this be admit-| clover, and obviate the very serious disadvantag® 
ted, we at once see the hecessity of so arranging | of two narrow leafed or white crops succeeding 
our crops that all the juices of the soil may at pro-| each other. 3d, wheat and clover or oats a™ 
per umes be taken up by valuable crops. ‘The! clover. 4th, grazed. The grazing of land, s0 mue" 
propriety of Uus course seems to be fully under- | abhiorred by some persons who esteem themselves 
stood by farmers generally in regard to the man-| good farmers, may be introduced to great dl 
agement of their stock. Our barns contain vod | vantage. It supersedes the necessity of a stant!” 
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pasture, likewise of the trampling roller, furnishes | previous to ploughing for a crop, or on any grass 
, more abundant supply of milk, butter and meat, | lands in a fresh unmixed state, and benefit will be 
checks or completely destroys the growth ol | derived in all cases ; but it is more agreeable with 
bushes, and destroys myriads of insects that prey | our notions of the action of manures, and with the 








upon our crops. Sth, -* a valuable crop for the 
‘and. Such is the rotation of crops, which | am 
Jisposed to believe unites more advantages than 
any other that I have yét seen offered to the pub- 
lic, Itis true, some situations may not be so well 
suited to the adoption of this course; but of this fact 


| am fully satisfied, the texture of our soils may be | 


made perfect. The seeminyuly abundant supplies of 
vegetable matter may be exhausted ; yet a never- 
failing and ever-increasing supply of vegetable ma- 
‘nure can only be obtained through the medium 





resulis of our most approved practice, to allow it 
atime to dry, and to turn the mass repeatedly, 
aud by thus reducing and blending the terrene 
particles, facilitate the mixing with the soil, and 
consequently the action of the various substances 
in produciog food for plants. ‘The dry state is also 
much preferable for equal distribution and in- 
corporation ; while, in a moist state, it will adhere 
less or more, and be spread in lumps. The earths 
in mud, being ina reduced state, do not require a 
destructive solvent, and caustic lime is not re- 


of a proper rotation of crops. J. S. | quired, as it would corrode and dissipate the vege- 
table matter, 

The mixing of mud or any earthy substances 

ON MUD. with farm-yard dung, may not be advantageous, 


From the London Farmers’ Magazine. 


Mud is the sediment, slime, or uliginous mat- 
‘er found in the bottom of ponds and of all 
stagnant waters, and is mostly composed of the 
earthy particles collected by the water from the 
neighboring grounds, and deposited in the hollow 
places where the waters congregate and lose the 
power of further progress. Leaves of trees, and 
various collections of animal and vegetable mat- 
ters, willbe added in many situations, and the 
composition of mud will in every case be regulated 
by the nature of the substances that come within 








though it has been much recommended ; the fine 


‘earths and straw mixed together, make the future 


management inconvenient, and if the latter sub- 
stance be decomposed to the fineness of the earths, 
much loss of bulk will ensue. Karthy materials 
are best mixed with similar substances. 

‘‘ Fleech” ouse, or sea mud, is found at the 
mouths of rivers which admit the tide, and is 
usually deposited in bays and corners where the 
easy motion of the waters allows it to settle. 


Spaces of land are also covered by the flowing of 


the tide, and in many cases the soil forms a good 
mavure. It has been conveyed by water to consi- 


j ihe reach of the waters that flow into the pond, | erable distances, and mostly applied unprepared 
e lnthe vicinity of woods much vegetable matter | 0? !and being ploughed for crop, where it not only 
r will be found in mud ; near farm-yards, both dung | Yields immediate support to the crops, but adds to 
" and urine will be found inthe ponds, while in open the staple of the soil. sea? 
- situations, earths and sands will be the principal| It has been found very useful in improving 
ne materials washed down and carried along by the | Mossy iands, but in other instances the repetition 
ly rains and currents. Mud in any form is an ex- | Of heavy doses was not attended with any benefit : 
y. cellent manure ; the particles are in a minute state | 2nd in many places, the use is entirely neglected 
it of reduction, and are in the fittest possible form |!rom the substances producing no effect on any 
h- lor blending with the soil—becoming a part, and | crop where it has been fairly tried. The quality is 
en adding toits fertility. Ponds are most conveniently | Various, the carriage heavy, and the effect very 
t | emptied during summer, when the mud may be | Uncertain. J. D. 
up: laid in a heap in aconvenient place, and be fre- 
the quently turned over in order to bring into life and | —_— 
ct destroy the seeds of vegetables that may have been 
ans deposited by.the water, and which will lie many ON LUCERNE. 
illet years ina dormant state, and again vegetate on 
» to being exposed to airandlight. Whenthispurpose| |. _____ From the London Farmers? Magazine. 
you has been effected, a good mixture of slaked.or dead | . The cultivation of this plant is extending since 
sed lime or of stable dung may be added ; and after | its valuable qualities have become better known, 
on heing again turned over and mixed, the heap wil! | 4d the foddering of horses and cattle in enclosed 
al 'e ready for being applied as a top-dressing, and | Yards has been adopted. It succeeds well upon 
+1. may be used at the rate of 20 to 30 cart-loads to | any description of land of deep staple, provided 
mn) ‘acre of grass land, and must be bush-harrowed | the subsoil is dry ; but this is not always an ex- 
mn: and rolled during the first dry weather in the, ception, as upon some of the strong clay soils of 
the ‘pring after application. Ail such compost used | 290d quality it succeeds as well as upon most others, 
ops: mn grass lands should be spread by shovel from | which is not in accordance with its genera! habits, 
yal ‘ie caris without laying it in heaps, the bottoms of | #S 80 drainage except that effected on the surface 
dian which are usually lefi too rank, and require much | C2) be given; and as far as my experience ex- 
and Pains to spread abroad ; by spreading from the | tends, I have found all descriptions of soil that wil! 


‘als, the work is finished at once and for that | produce mangel wurtzel and Swede turniys in per- 
purpose a man will be required to assist the cart- | fection. will likewise produce this excellent plant 
* in spreading on the land, and to keep the carts! periection. [| have also found it invariably suc- 
Noving as quickly as possible ; and that little time eed well after a crop of mangel wortzel, and it 
‘€ spent in standing, two er three or more carts | is rarely if ever injured by the fly upon such ro- 
‘av be used ag distance may require. ‘tation, from the facility with whieh T obtain a plant 
Mud may be laid on fallows or on corn Janda |Under my present system, which is by sowing 
ee —— every year and nloughing up a portion that is 
This word is illegible in the manuscript—Ep. ‘wearing out, or has become overrun with grass. 
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My process is simply as follows:—The land is |! 


first summer-tilled, with or without turnips, tor 
barley or oats, and a!l root weeds are thereby 
destroyed. After the barley or oat crop is_ har- 
vested, the land is immediately ploughed, and 
if the weather permits, one or two more plough- 
ings are given belore the winter; the land is then 
put upon ridges for the mangel wurtzel, and du- 
ring the winter or in the spring months from six- 
teen to twenty loads of good compost manure are 
added, and the land afierwards planted with man- 
gel wurtvel 5 afier that crop is gathered in No- 
vembe r, the land is again carelully ploughed, and 
in the following spring, if perlectly dry and tria- 
ble, another ploughing is given, or it is scarified 
so as to produce a fine tilth upon the surface ; 


and about the middle of April the seed is drilled | 
in, at the rate of about 16 lbs. per acre, in rows | 


ten inches distant from each other, or it may be 
sown broadeast with 20 Ibs. and lightly harrowed., 
‘The sowing may take place at any ey after the 
middle of April until the middle of June, but 


a injurious as the fly, which frequently de- 
stroys italtogether, Upon the young plants ap- 
pe: aring and becoming well established, the land 


should be kept free from weeds by hand-weeding | 


and repeated hoeings ; at midsummer or soon 
alter, it should be mown, and again mown early 
in September. In this process the scythe should 
have a keen edge, and upon no account should it 
be cut with any but a sharp instrument, as, if | 
bruised by that operation, the next shoots will be 
weakened and dwindling. In the autumn, alter 
the cuttings have been “completed, sheep should 
be closely folded upon it; and if fed upou the spoi 
with turnips, cake or corn, so much the better. 


The manuring on this plan is better adapted to | 


ensure a full crop than by any other mode; and 
whilst it prevents the grass increasing, it tends to 
increase the produce in the greatest possible degree; 
but if sheep cannot be available, a dressing of well- 
mixed compost, consisting of stable dung and fresh 
maiden earth, should be applied. In the following 
spring little requires to be done, further than pick- 
ing off the loose stones, pieces of wood, &c., that 
may have accumulated so as to retard the scythe 
during the process of mowing. Hf any weeds ap- 
pear they should be carefully re moved in March, 
but the hoe should be used sparingly, for at this 
season the slighest exposure of the roots to {frost | 
will injure it greatly. ‘The first mowing will be 
ready to commence in the latter part of April or | 
the beginning of May, and from its growing ra- 
pidly at this season may be cut early, as the suc- 
cession will be better maintained ; three or four 
cuts may be taken altogether during the sum- 
mer. In the autunin of every year the folding 
with sheep must be repeated, or a dressing given 
by the compost will be quite sufficient ; and af thus 
early re peated, the lucerne may be ke pt in vigor- 
ous growth from eight to ten years 5 but as it is 


far more nutritious in the first five or six years, if} 


other land is available, and a succession of pieces | 
is once established, it ought never to remain long- | 
er fiom one sowing. ‘To those, however, who 
may wish to convert the land to permanent pas- 
jure, perhaps no better mode can be adopted than 
bv letting the lucerne continue until the natural 
vrasses supersede it. [Tt ts not necessary literally 
follow the plan T have laid down ; T only state 
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itasmy practice, and by thatl succeed. The 
essential poiuts are—First, that the land should be 
thoroughly cleaned, but thelucerne does not sye. 
ceed well immediately after the fallow until Q Crop 
of turnips, mangel, or some other crop has beep 

taken, that has also been kept free from weeds, 
Secondly, it should not be sown too early, and the 
ceed should be new. Thirdly, clean thorough| y 
the first summer, and regularly fold upon it with 
sheep afterwards, discontinuing the hoe altoge. 
ther. As the produce must vary according to the 
nature and quality of the soil, no statement can be 
furnished of the quantity other than by stating the 
weight of that which has already been produced: 
three cuttings from good land will yield from five 
tosix cw. per square rod. Upon twoacres I have 
kept six horses and colts from the middle of Apr 

to this time, besides a portion used for weaned 
calves, Upon another farm, six acres have sup. 
ported ten cart and two nag-horses during the 
same period. Anda friend of mine, who hasa 


very strong clay land farm of nearly 400 acres, 
should not be sown earlier; the sig lrosts being | 


has kept sixteen powerful horses upon eight acres, 
from April to October, lor several years past, with 
the exception of three weeks between the firs 
and second cuttings when fed upon tares. I find 
that my horses maintain themselves in condition 
/without corn, and periorm their work better than 
others that are fed upon cut clover, tares, &c., ani 
one bushel of oats each per week. A. fine piece 
of lucerne [ calculate to be worth from 201. to 23), 
| per acre ; if cut for hay it should be thoroughly 
| made, as heating upon the stack spoils it, ani 
makes it mouldy. Ropr. BAKER. 
Writtle, Essex. 


ON STORING TURNIPS. 


from the London Farmers’? Magazine. 

Sir,—I have observed in different agricultural 
publications many methods recommended for the 
storing of turnips in winter ; and amongst all those 
plans I have never seen any thing so simple " 
efficacious as the one | have adopted with gre: 
success for several winters. I am only a sm 
farmer, and usually store for winter and spring ue Use 
about 30 tons of Swedish turnips. My methods, 
;make a long heap of turnips about a yard and 4 
half wide at the bottom onadry piece of grout! 
and pile them up in a triangular form as high a 
they will stand ; then cover them with sods ¢u! 
from a moss, which | procure about half aya 
square. The cods when properly cut and ales 
rr rare of will, from the quantity of heath in thea 
‘last several winters. Those Ll intend for coverilZ 
/my winter stock of turnips this season having bee! 
‘cut from the moss in 1839, | 
| Thave not found in my stock of turnips, since | 
‘<a ac lopte <d this mode of preserving them, 20 Ibs. 


' 


‘rotten or decayed turnips ; and Pusually have se!" 

as late as the end of May or beginning of June. be 
which time this year they appeared as fresh 

juicy almost as when they were stored in Octo! 
| last. 

Any farmer living neara moss has a res 
cheap, and most efficacious covering for his 
‘nips ; and [recommend all who have it in 1D 
| powe r,at least to try this plan one veat. 

| dugust 3, 1841. A Cnesnire FARM 
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PARTY POLITICS AND PRIVATE MATTERS. 


We give a place to the following letter entire, 
(omitting only the mame and residence of the 
writer,) or the following several reasons: it sets 
forth in the strongest language some objections to 
our editorial course, which have been stated also 
by others in different modes ; and while it offers a 
fair occasion to anewer and remark on such objee- 
tions, it also permits us to show that we (diflerent 
in that respect from our opponents) are not afraid 
io let the public see opinions stated that are the 
most strongly in conflict with our own. And, 
while designing to confess such course as we 
deem right, and are proud of pursuing, we will 
use this occasion to deserve, for the first time, (and 
it will be also the dast time, unless again forced to 
it by the like operation of groundless charges of 
such offence,) the charge of treating of party 
politics in the Farmers’ Register. 

But let our friend and correspondent speak first 
for himself. We will not imitate the almost uni- 
versul unfair editorial practice of answering an 
opponent in advance of presenting his argument, 
(und olen taking care not to present it either first or 
last ;) but, as it will conduce to clearness, and pre- 
veut the necessity of repetition, and in no way 
weaken the. force of bis attack, we shal! annex our 
particular replies as notes to his particular charges. 





, Oct. 12, 1841. 
Dear sir—I think some of the promises of the 


earlier numbers of the Farmers’ Register seem to 
have been forgotten by the September number, if 
not by several others. I allude to the abstaining 
from politics. If political economy do not include 
al this time all the subjects of most violent discus- 
sion of this day, | have been much mistaken; 
banking generally, especially the regulation of 
the currency through the medium of the banks, 
heing (as [ take it) the most fruitful source of po- 
litical vituperation of all which curse this distract- 
ed country.(@) 

Now Lam one of those who believe banks have 
done, are doing, and are destined to do more good, 
morally, politically, commercially, and agricultur- 
ally, than all the marl banks between the ocean 
and the mountains.(b) I believe the suspension 
ol specie payments by our banks to have been a 
Wise and salutary measure in every aspect.(c) 1 
believe that our banks are not corrupt institutions 
in any point of view; because the men at the 
head of them are known by you and by me 
'0 be incapable of lending their aid to the 
conducting of corrupt institutions, aud because no 
corruption has been proved upon them, or attempt- 
ed to be proved.(d) You will perceive that, 
holding these sentiments, I cannot agree to assist 
0 disseminating the errors contained in the 
Farmers’ Register, particularly in the summary 
ol news, many articles of which are taken from 
Papers that [ consider vehicles of false!:ood.(e) 

v0 will therefore oblige me by placing my ac- 
“ount in the October number of the Register, and 

Von. IX.—61 











withdrawing my name from your subscription list, 
unless you shall see proper to keep every political 
article out of the paper; in which case, from 
considerations personal to myself, and to you, I 
shall desire to continue to take it.(f/) You will not 
take this objection to the paper as extending to you 
personally, because some of my nearest friends are 
tothe full as abstract, | was going to say as distract- 
ed, about the banks, as you are; and becauee I 
always knew your propensity to take your own 
views on every subject, and therefore am not at 
a'l surprised at your present position in regard to 
this one. But | am, with the sincerest regard, 
very truly yours, (zg). 





EDITORAL REMARKS IN REPLY. 


(a) Our correspondent here explains what he 
means by our duty and pledge of “ abstaining 
from polifics,”’ ina manner as favorable to us as 
we could desire. It requires, in his view, that we 
should abstain from questions of *‘ political econo- 
my,” and especially aeierion relating to bank- 
ing and the regulation OF the currency, and of 
course the effect of these questions on agricultural 
interests. Now, however much we might enlarge 
on our very different view of the duty or the pledge 
of abstinence, its meaning, and its fulfilment, we 
will here merely refer to the fourth class of subjects 
designed to be treated of iv the Farmers’ Regis- 
ter, as stated in the original prospectus, and re- 
peated in the work, ahd which class has been 
treated of in every volume of the work. The sub- 
ject is thus stated :—‘' 4. Zhe discussion of such 
subjects of political economy as are connected 
with the preservation and support of the interests 
of agriculture.” ‘Thus, so far from being pledged 
to abstain from discussing such questions, the 


pledge given (and our correspondent, as one of 


the earliest subscribers, was one of the first to 
hear and receivait with at least tacit approval) 
was directly the reverse. The only doubt on this 
point that can remain, is, whether the present 
banking policy of this country be a question ‘ con- 
nected with the preservation and support of the 
interes's of agriculture.” And that it is such, and 
ina degree as high as even we would place it, (in- 
deed it is our only point of perfect agreement in 
the whole question,) our correspondent fully ad- 
mits, and very strongly asserts in a subsequent 
passage. 

But, when driven from the above stated ground 
of objection, our correspondent and every other 
thorough bankite will still object that we argue 
in support of the wrong side. Well! if so, it 
happens luckily for the other side of the question 
that we stand among publishers almost alone in 
this error; and that when nearly all the powerful 
influence of the newspaper press is exerted in the 
support of what we oppose, our correspondent 
and others might tolerate the attempt to enable 
the public to hear something on the other side, by 


means of our feebleand unsupported voice. If 


we are so much in error as to the operation of 
what we deem and will still call the fraudulent 
banking system of Virginia, wby has not our cor- 
respondent, or others like him, opposed our nume- 
rous arguments and alleged facts, by countervail- 
ing arguments and facts ? Yet, in all the four 
years of bank suspension, and, still more remark- 
ably, in the last nine months of our s'rong de- 
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nunciation of the system and its train of jrauds 
and evils, not so much as one argument or fact 
has been brought lorward to maintain the princi- 
ple, or delend the abuses of the sysiem. Plenty 
o! other and strongly operative means have been 
used to putdown and destroy opposers of this 
despotism of fraud. But no bank diguitary or bank 
advocate, nor even avy one of the most servile and 
shameless of bank slaves, has beeu ‘so solt” as 
to attempt to maintain al length belore the public 
either that the aileged abuses of banking did not 
exist, or that they ought not to be reiormed. 

lt indeed we have violated either pledge or 
duty in this respect, as charged, it must have been 
by discussing prohibited questions, aud not taking 
the wrong side. New we pulit to our corre- 
spondent’s own sincerity and candor, whether he 
would have thus denounced our alleged improper 





meddling with banking and politics, i we had 
susiained the policy which he approves, instead of 
that which he opposes. 

(6) The unintormed reader might infer from 
this comparison and strongly expressed prelerence 
that our correspondent Meant to convey that be 
thought but lightly of marl banks; but we happen 
to know that he thinks very highly of their value 
and therejore that his estate of the agricultural 
value of wredeemuble paper money banks is so 
much the more exalted iu proporiion. 

(c) We admit fully our conviction that such is 
our correspouden’s ewn opinion ; for we kuow him 


ceptions, ) that the banks are pure and honest, and 
irust-worthy. The world is full of institutions 
and of systems which ure corrupt, and of immo- 
ral tendency and operation, of which many or 
mostof the agents are or maybe good and ho- 
nest men. Our correspondent doubtless views 
with abhorrence the African slave trade as it was 
lormerly legalized by the British governmeu, 
W ould he therefore denounce as a villain every Bri- 
lish minister or statesman who legislated, and 
every military or naval eommander who fought 
to maintain, or carry on the slave trade? If so, 
his denunciation would include half of the eminent 
men in England, during that time. Or if claim- 
ing that these men were as virtuous as most 
other people—or if believing, as we do, that John 
Newton was a pious and sincere Christian while 
employed for years as the regular master o! a 
slave ship, would it be a logical deduction that 
the slave trade was a just, virtuous and Christian- 
like institution? At this time, most good and 
thinking men consider ptivateering as a system 
of robbery and murder. Would the expression 
of such general opinion convey that all who had 
been concerned in privateering were robbers and 
murderers? Or, il persons so engaged, and even 


‘leading the enterprises, have been, as many 


doubtless were, patriotic, honest, generous, and 
mreciful, is that a proof that the system und 
operation of privateering have the like charac- 
ieristics ? One of every two nations engdged in 





to bean upright and honorable gentleman, and one 
who, however ultra as a bankite, is no more a 


war must be necessarily in the wrong; and many 


'wars of Great Britain (for example) have been 


bank slave han we are. But, while thus admit- | without even color of justification, and were com- 
lng every thing that could be claimed for our) menced for conquest, or other unlawiul gain. But 
lriend’s sincerity and truth, and entire honesty, ‘no one would condemn as a robber and murderer 
we must say that his opinion of the salutary ‘every officer who commended in such wars, nor 
eflects of the existing banking system (including | even the states ven who directed them. And yet, 
hon-specie paying of Course) is Opposed, not only | according to the reasoning of our correspondent, 
by all high authorily among political economists, | the piety of the prime minister of England, aud 
but also, and not Jess so, by the wisest practical men | the honorable character of her military and naval 
o! the bank paity ; for exumple, by Albert Gallatin | commanders, would be sufficient ground to prove 
and Nathan Appleton, as shown in their recent|the justice of the attack on Copenhagen, the 
able pamphlets, which we earnestly recommend | conquest of India, and the present opium war 
tv his perusal aud consideration, We do not| with China!!! We protest against all such ille- 
name any apti-paper-money authoriiy—but leave | gitimaie deduciions, and against none more strong- 
the question to be setHed entirely by the best ly than that particular one of our corresponden', and 
aod most undeniable authorities on the other and | which isso generally used, and which amounts to 
his own side ol the general question. this, that because bank presidents and directors, 
(d) We are uot sure that we know the precise or many of them, may be cf high and honorable 
force that our correspondent meaus to give to the |character, patriotic, moral, and even religious, 
word ‘*corrupt” as he uses it applied to the banks. | ihat the principle and the operation of the institu- 
We think them rather the agents than the suijects | lions they manage must therefore be honest, and 
o! the wide-spread and general work of corruption ; | beneficent. We might adait the private characters 
that they are the corruptors, much more thaw the | of the bank authorities to be as good as our corre- 
corrupted. But there are other words more | spondent’s argument may require, and still ihe eyé- 
detinite, which in common parlance are olten | tem under which they operate may be corrupt and 
eompreheoded under the general term “corrupt,” | abominable, and its operation on the interests of 
and ineuch sense itis probably used above. If} the community may be iraudulent, plundering, 
then our correspondent means that term to imply | and even ruinous. 
either or all the several characters of false, un- (e.) We «admit, and regret, that most news- 
faithful or treacherous to trust and duty, fraudulen! | papers ure indeed ‘vehicles of falsehood” 10 
in principle and in general operation, then we as- | greater or less extent. As a matter of mere 
sert, in opposition to him, that our banking sys- | curiosity, we should like to know which pape! 
tem and the banks are each and all of these. But! our correspondent reads and confides in, as free 
it would be a non sequitur, which we have never }irom such ground of reproach ; for, without know- 
asseried, that the officers and directors of these | ing, we mach suspect that he has had in especial 
institutions are therefore or necessarily corrupt. |favor, and will continue to have as a monitor 
Aud it is a still more gross non sequitur, that be- | end guide, some one paper which is among 'be 
cause the ** men at the head of them” are honest | most willing and operative among the ‘ vehicles 0! 
and honorable, (for we care not to claim any ex- | falsehood.” For our own little weekly ‘+ summary 
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of news,”’ we can only say that we have aimed to 
furnish the earliest known news, and true state- 
ments of facts. And, for so concise and meager 
a compendium, still trust that we have succeeded 
in telling the truth as generally as any of his 
more favored newspapers, defective as may be 
some of the sources of our information. We 
admit no newspaper and no man as authority 
for all things ; but will reject no supply of light 
or information, however distrustful in general of 
ihe channel through which it may come. Siate- 
ments of facts should be judged by their agree- 
ment with truth‘in results, and not altogether by 
their sources. 

(f.) According to the understanding of our cor- 
respondent of the term ‘ political articles,” (and 
which was answered in the first note,) we ean pro- 
mise nosuchamendment. ‘The Farmers’ Register 


may be deprived of all remunerating pecuniary | 


support, andeven be put down, ultimately, for sus- 
taining agricultural and general interests against 
banking and borrowing interests. We know well 
what we are to expect from those who may ho- 
nestly think and act like our correspondent—and 
still more from the far greater number of bankites 
whose motives and acts will not bear compari- 
son with his. ‘herecan not be many, if indeed any, 
of the class of servile bank slaves among our 
subscribers ; but others of that class will not the 
less exert themselves in every possible way to 
put down an uncompromising opponent to the 
power they serve. We have not overlooked this 
threatened consequence—and are not moved by 
its terrors. It will not be easy to force us to silenee ; 
and while we continueto publish, we shall not cease 
to maintain the contest with the fraudulent bank- 
ing system, until it is either reformed, or its for- 
merly possessed power shall be restored, and ren- 
dered impregnable. In the effort, we may be 
made to break under the storm of bank power, but 
we shall not bend to it. 

As our correspondent has treated and denoun- 
ced as *‘politics” only our articles on political 
economy and banking, it is perhaps superfluous 
io extend our defence farther than his assault has 
reached. But as we know that other persons, in 
a less formal manner and less friendly spirit. 
have affixed the similar charge, of treating of 
party politics, we will take this occasion to deny 
the charge and defy the proof. In giving any 
proper epitome of news or current events, it 
would be impossible to avoid stating sometimes 
the most important party events, which belong to 
the history of the time, and are like to have im- 
portant results on matters which we are bound to 
state or discuss. But when interesting merely 
as party movements, or party successes or defeats, 
we have generally passed them over, or simply 
given the facts without comment.* We belong to 
no existing political party, and have very litile 


any party now or recently having power to rule, 
and to abuse their trust. Personally, and in our 
private capacity, none can be more unreserved 
and open in expressions of approval of or hos- 
tility to political measures—and our course in 


es 


_ *The publication of a general summary of news 
in the Farmers’ Register, has been found to be of 
more trouble than utility, and was designed to cease 
with the current volume. The designed omission 





however, will not be influenced by any such objec 
tons as are made above. 





nefits. 
‘been entirely free from party adhesion. — If 














that capacity has been, and will continue to be, 
to approve what we deem right, and condemn 
and Genounce what we deem wrong, no matter 
which of the opposing parties may be the 
agents. Our correspondent knows this—and also 
that we have sometimes batiled by his side, 
against what we concurred in deeming abuses 
of power, just as strenuously as we now differ 
with him, and oppose certain abuses which he 
upholds and cherishes, as the greatest of public be- 
But in our editorial character we have 


it were worth the while, we could adduce proofs 
of our freedom from t!e charge of bias by party, 
in facts showing that persons of every party have 
at times inferred that we belonged to the party of 


‘their opponents, and that they have condemned our 


publication and course, on that ground. And these 
mistakes were caused by the usual intolerance 
and bigoted feeling of party men ; for as every such 
man expects unanimity of approval for the acts 
of his leaders, from all of his side, he deems the 
slightest expression of censure of any measure of 
his party, as indicating the utterer to be as bigot- 
eda member of the opposite party. Anda like 
mistake has probably been avoided by our present 
correspondent, and we have therefore escaped his 
rebuke being extended to that point also, simply 
because he better knows our free political opinions, 
and independence of party ruie. 

For more than twenty years we have had no 
creat or abiding confidence in any dominant party, 
while exercising power—and fear that our own 
state rights republican creed and principles wii! 
hereafier, as heretofore, be professed only by 
parties out of power and seeking its attainment. 
But we also deem the destruction of the irredeem- 
able and irresponsible paper banking system as 
of importance to agricultural interests and to the 
public weal, paramount to the temporary success 


‘and rule of any party that has existed. But 


no party yet, while in power, has truly op- 
posed and restrained the growth and power of 
the fraudulent paper system—and we therefore 
have but littie confidence in present more than 
past professions on that point. We look to the 
great body of the people at last to rise in their 
indignation and compel their leaders to do this 
work of reformation ; and not otherwise to party 
action, party leaders, scarcely more than to tho 
banks themselves, to reform their abuses and 
frauds, 

(g.) We value highly the assurance of our cor 
respondent’s continued personal friendly regard, 
because we most truly reciprocate the sentiment, 
and could extend in words much further the 
grounds of our appreciation of his worth. In 
condemning the course, and withdrawing his aid 
from the Farmers’ Register, he acts, as he always 


‘ | does, honestly, and independently of all improper 
respect for the genera! course and measures of | 


motives. It does not abate in the least our eet 
mation of his good qualities, nor our fiiendly dis- 
position towards him. Of course, we consider 
him as wrong-headed in regard to banks, and 
as obstinate in his errors, as he can_ possibly snp- 
pose of us. But we may both be content to ba- 
lance these derogatory opinions of each other, as 
an account settled and done with; and we trust 
that in every other respect our mutual opinions 
may continue as they are, favorable and altoge 
ther kind and friendly.— Ep. F. R. 
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PRESERVATION OF VINES FROM THE RAVAGES 
OF BUGS. 


From the Kentucky farmer. 


A friend has named to us that the following is 
the most effectual method to preserve young vines 
from the ravages of the bugs: 

‘Take a few branches of cedar top, boil them in 
water co as to make a pretty strong decoction—and 
alier it is cold, with a watering pot, wet the vines, 
and not one bug will touch them. ‘This must be 
repeated every few days, particularly after a rain 
shall have washed off the decoction. 





SUMMARY OF 


NEWS. 


Friday, October 1, 1841. 


Judge Tenney of Louisiana has been killed in a duel 
with rifle and bowie knives. The quarrel was pro- 
duced by a judicial decision made in court by the judge. 
This is a beautiful illustration of the ‘independence 
of the judiciary.” 





—— ee 








A convention of slaveholders was held in Maryland 
on the 15th. Resolutions were passed that a state 


the slaveholding interests of the state [against northern 
philanthropists and abolitionists,] should be held at 
Annapolis on the first. Monday of January next. The 
convention will be composed of 480 persons. 


The difficulties of the Helderberg district continue, 
and have increased. The tenants of Van Rensallaer 
have put the law at defiance. A sheriff who went to 
execute a legal process was seized, tied, and barely 
escaped with his life. The lawless residents of the 
district are organized for resistance to law. 


The sub- treasury safe at Chicago, in the office and 


charge of E. S. Prescott, Receiver of the Land Office, 
was opened on the 11th ult. and robbed of nearly 
$11,000, mostly in gold. It is presumed that the re- 
ceiver’s bond will cover the a:nount, and of eourse 
the government will not be the loser. 


. . | 
A sudden and unusually high inundation has lately 


taken place of the Savannah river, which has done 
much injury to crops and other property. At Aungus- 
ta and Hamburg, the river rose 20 feet in one night. 
The site of the latter town was barely above the flood. 


During the week ending on the 11th, there had been 


245 deaths in New Orleans, of which 164 were by | 


yellow fever. 


The barque Florida, from Canton, was wrecked on 


the coast of New Jersey, on Wednesday the 22d inst. [ 


Vessel and cargo totally lost. The cargo was of tea 
and silks, worth $200,000. Crew all saved. The 
accounts by the Florida were to 19th of Maj from 
Canton, and add nothing material to the previous in- 
formation, except rumors. 


Governor Cannon, of ‘Tennessee, died on the 
8th inst, of paralysis. 


The St. Louis papers state that the three men 
(Burr, Walsh, and Thompson) taken in Missouri and 
charged ‘with enticing uway negro slaves, had been 
tried at Palmyra on the 10th and 12th inst., convicted 
and sentenced to the penitentiary tur twelve years. 


There are strong reasons for believing that an armed 
force consisting of several thousand men have been 
for some time organized within the state of New 
York for the purpose of co operating with the Cana- 
dian patriots, as they are called, in another attempt at 
revelt. We are informed on good authority, that the 


organization of these men within our own territory 
was never so complete as itis at present; and that 
it comprises a body of fifty or sixty thousand persons, 
who are ready to march at a moment’s warning across 
the frontier, and to carry fire and sword into the 
heart of the Canadas. Whether the United States 
government is aware of this alarming state of affairs, 
we are unable to say ; or whether General Scott in 
his recent visit to Buffalo and Detroit succeeded in 
discovering what was actually going on in the vicinity 
of those places. Itis very evident, however, to ob- 
serving men who reside near the Canadian frontier, 
that unusual preparations have been making for some 
time past among those who are friendly to the cause 
of the patriots, and the most disastrous consequences 
are apprehended unless this conspiracy against a 
nation with whom we are at peace, is broken up in 
time. The recent robberies of powder and arms were 
doubtless committed by persons in the employment 
of the conspirators, and similar seizures will be at- 
a by them hereafter, from time to time.— Tyoy 
Vhig. 


A proclamation has been issaed by the President of 
the United States, warning citizens against making 
any hostile movements against Canada. 


There has eccurred another border diffically in an 
outrage committed by Canadians. Col. Grogan, for- 


ay “ Canadi: tat?? . - he ° 
convention of persons favorable to the protection of | merlya ‘Canadian patriot” noted for his active par- 


ticipation in the insurrection, but since a resident in 
the United States, was seized in his bed, some miles 
within the American line, wounded, and carried in 
| chains to Montreal, where he is imprisoned. 





An unsuccessful attempt was made to blow up the 
British armed steamer lying in the Niagarariver. The 
floating fire apparatus exploded too soon, when within 
about 300 yards of the vessel. 


Thirteen steam boats have been lost during the last 
four months between St. Louis and the City of New 
Orleans, most of them with valuable cargoes. The 
| water at this time between here and the mouth of the 
| Ohio is exceedingly low, aad navigation consequently 
attended with great risk and danger in consequence of 
| the snags.— Alton (Il.) Tel. 


| By this morning's mails, ( Oct. 1.) 


President Tyler bas ordered that editors of politi- 


| lical newspapers shall in no case be appointed post- 


"masters, and that all such now in office shall be turned 
/out. Good! This evil thus corrected bas been a 
shameful and unjustifiable abuse and means of cor- 


ruption. 





Another revolution has broken out in Mexico, and 
Gen. Santa Ana is again inthe ascendant. 


The Congress of Yueatan has met and declared the 
entire independence of that former province of Mexico. 


An Anti-Slavery Convention of Connecticut have 


« respectfully” asked of President Tyler to emancipate 
his slaves. 


The “shaving institution,” known asthe Exchange 
| Bank of Indianapolis, stopped payment on the 15th 
inst. It isnot known what amount of its trash is in 
circulation, but it is said to be very considerable. 
Every man who holds any of it will, of course, lose it. 
This is a severe remedy, but it is one that will be sure 
to work a cure. 

The stock of the broken United States Bank is still 
gradually getting lower in price. The last quoted 
was $5.75 for the share of $100, which is just $5.75 
more than it is worth. 


The shipments of specie from New York continue 
to increase in amount. The Philadelphia Ledger ot 
| 24th says—* It is now ascertained that the amount that 

will leave that city in ali this week will not fall short 
| of ‘one million of dollars! The consequence already 
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js a difference between specie and currency there of § 
to 14 percent. *_-** A bout $300,000 leftthe Merchant’s 
Bank on Wednesday for that destination [China.] 
Large drafts were also made on other banks to go by the 
Louis Philippe, for Havre, on the 24th, and nearly 
3300,000, it is stated, are already engaged to go by the 
Great Western.” 


The exportation of specie has been going on for | 
some weeks past, and this week much more liberally 
than at any time before. We presume the same 
tendency will continue through next month, and per- 
haps longer. It would not be strange if five millions 
should go off, clearing the market of the quantities of 
Mexican dollars and other silver which is held merely 
as merchandize, and perhaps drawing from the banks 


In the mean time, the Wheeling notes will make a 
large part of the revenue, and the treasury will lose 
the amount of depreciation. We trust the loss may 
be as great as possible, so that the people of Virginia 
may no longer submit to be securities-general for all 
the banks of the state. The greater the loss suffer- 
ed now, the greater will be the saving hereafter. A 
bankrupt treasury, caused by bankrupt banks, would 
now be a blessing, compared to the continuance of 
the permanance of the fraudulent paper system, up- 
held by state securityship. 

Resumption ! Resumption ! !-—This ery is beginning 
to be heard, and it is full time that it should be. 
Some of the banks profess to be able to resume ; then, 
if they do not resume, they are guilty of dishonesty, 





most of their American half dollars ata premium of | 
a half to one per cent. The banks have a large | 


and the people must not rest satisfied until they are 
punished.— Baltimore Republican. 


amount of gold, which is not wanted for exportation | . The Richmond Enquirer, says.—‘“ The whole bank- 





at the present rates of exchange, and is not likely to 
be called for. The banks therefore are not called 
upon for specie to supply the foreign demand, by the 
presentation of claims upon them. The operation 
now going on is altogether healthy, for specie had 


accumulated here until it had become burthensome.— | 


New York Jour. Com. 
The specie shipped in masses last week was as [ol- 
lows : 


Gladiator for London - - - $230,000 
Louis Phillipe for Havre . - - 346,000 
Great Western for Bristol - - - 271,340 


Akbar for Canton via Liverpool — - - 250,000 





$1,097,340 

An injunction served upon the Commercial Bank 
of New York city, by the Commissioners, closed its 
doors on Monday. Cause, overtrading, or leit too 
large an amount to persons connected with its ma- 
nagement.— (Phil. Led.) tis understood that the as- 
sets of the bank are now sufficient to render its debts 


safe, but not to leave much for the stockholders. | 


This was a safety fund bank. Its capital was $500,000. 
Its circulation Ist January last, was $121,-370.— 
Jour. Com. 


The Herkimer County Bank (New York) has been 
robbed by Anson C. Brown, the book-keeper of the 
bank, of more than $70,000. The financier escaped 
with the proceeds of his ‘ operations,”’ but was soon 
pursued, and his capture expected. [He has since 
been taken, and nearly all the money recovered. } 

Thescause of the depreciation of Wheeling bank- 
notes, so much below those of the other bank notes 
of Virginia, has been a mystery. We had no doubt 
but they are just as good as the others—or to speak 
more correctly, that all the others are as bad as those 
of Wheeling. But though not able to fathom the 
luystery, we were sure that the Wheeling banks were 
in some way making an extra profit by the extra de- 
preciation of their notes. The following article from 
the Argus, a paper published in Wheeling, may serve 
to throw some light on the subject. After having 
announced in a previous paper, the departure oi 
Messrs. Brady and List, the cashiers of the two 
Wheeling banks, the Argus of the 23d adds—“We 
have been informed that the cause of tle above 
gentlemen’s departure, was to make some arrange- 
nents in Richmond, to bring the value of their paper 
loa par with the banks of that city. Then, as we 

elore said, ** may not an appreciation in the value of 
their paper be expected ?? We hope so. Since writ- 
ing the above, we have received further information, 
that the prineipa! business of this delegation is to 
sell specie—two stage loads of which our in- 
lormant says, they took with them. Banks can ship 
°H, and speculate in specie ; at the same time, farm- 
‘ts and meehanics must receive and put up with 
‘shin plasters” and depreciated currency, for their 


_ing system in the states must be radically retormed. 
| The suspended institutions (we mean, those that are 
|not bankrupt,) must resume specie payments, by a 
| wise concert and at as early a day as is practicable.” 


' 
} 
| 


Friday, October 8, 1841. 
According to the report of Mr. Ewing, the late 
' secretary of the Wreasury, the sum of $319,318 re- 
inains due from the United States Bank to the treasu- 
ry of the United States. (Senate Document, No 121.) 


_ Judge McLean of Ohio has declined the appoint- 
iment of secretary of war, and J. C. Spencer of New 
York has been appointed to, and has accepted the place. 
| All the other persons recently nominated for the cabi- 
net have accepted, and all are at Washington, except 
| A. P. Upsher of Virginia, secretary of the navy, and 
|Ch. Wickliffe of Kentucky, postmaster general. The 
former is detained at home by the illness of his bro- 
‘the cabinet (who form the whole, except the state de- 


'partment,) are opposed to the establishment of a na- 
| tional bank. 


| Itis yeta matter in dispute whether the kidnapping 

of the Canadian “patriot” or incendiary, Grogan, 
from within the United States line, was by military 
authority, or by unauthorized volunteers. Grogan is 
still in jail in Monteal. His case is before the go- 
vernment, and he will no doubt be demanded and 
released. 


Samuel S. Fitch, a merchant of Philadelphia, sup- 
posed to be worth between one and two hundred 
thousand dollars, has been arrested for forgery, al- 
leged to have been committed 17 years ago. 


The trial of McLeod has been commenced, at 
| Utica. 

The great swindler who lately got $26,000 by a 
forged draft on the Browns of New York, and as much 
on another house, has been discovered and arrested. 
He is, or had passed for,a Col. Monroe Edwards, of 
Iberville, Louisiana, and ‘sa native of Kentucky. $44,- 
000 of the money has been recovered. He bad been 
| playing the character of abolitionist on a grand scale, 

and attempting to swindle the leaders of that sect, 
| which attempt led to his detection. He was arrested 
in Philadelphia. 





We understand that the crops on the plantations 
‘along the Savannah are seriously injured by the late 
‘freshet. The corn crops generally in Beach Island 
are destroyed.— Georgia paper. 


The ship Shenandoah arrived at Philadelphia on Mon- 
day night, bringing accounts 5 days later (to 9th of 
September,) from England. No news of lnpor- 
tance. ° 

During the last week, 5 failures had occurred in 
Manchester, to the amount of £300,000. 


By the last accounts fiom Canton, the e:mperor of 





‘Weat and toil.” 


China continued determined to yield nothing to the 


ither. It is understood that all the new members of 
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demands of the British government, and was putting |New York for trial, by requisition of the executive 
to death his commanders for ill success, aud his of New York. 


counsellers for advising peace. | The general.elections for Maryland and for Geor. 
L. 8. Cornwell, a clerk in the State Bank of Iili- | Si have just been concluded, and in both the demo. 
nois has been detected in a‘ defulcation” effected by | ctatic party have gaiued the victory. Francis Thomas 
making false entries in the accounts. This is quite | has been elected governor of Maryland, and Goy, 
a small atfair—only $800 taken before detection.. As | McDonald re-elected in Georgia. The eleetion in 
usual, the highly respectable clek was bailed, and | Mary-and was made to turn on the resumption of 
is off—probably for Texas. specie payments by the banks, the candidates of 
'the suecessful party having promised to vote for re. 

Sundry of the northern newspaper editors are much ‘sumption. We hope, (but cannot yet trust,) that the 
at a loss as to what sins of authorship to charge upon | promises and pledges to this end may be of more 
Judge Upshur, the new secretary of the Navy. We | stability and worth than heretofore on this subject 
will tell them. He is the author of **A Brief En- | from that party. At any rate, the fact is gratilying 
quiry into the true nature, &c. of our Federal Constitu- | that to that pledge the successtul party owed their ~ 
tion,” which volume is a most able exposition and | gent suecess. In Georgia, it may be inferred that 
maintenance of state-rights doctrines, and to refute | the same question of resumption or non-resuinption 
which, or even to impair the force of the argument, /operated on the election ; for we learn from the Ay. 
would greatly perplex any one, or all, of those who! gusta Chronicle (whig paper,) that already has the 
are so anxivus to fix some charge upon this ** Virginia dread of such an event had such an effect Upon our 
abstractionist” and stout defender of strict construc- currency, that to day [Oct. 9] it has been impossible 


tion and state rights. to sell the bills of the Central Bank at any discount.” 
By the steamer Acadia, arrived at Boston, London This (to us) gratilying result could only be founded 
accounts are brought to September 18th. | on the expected compulsory ** winding up” or other. 


| wise ** blowing up” of such rotten banks. 
: | 
rae ¢ . : , “oO 4_w~Cp . > p >» ‘ . . . 
The harvest had been secured, except inthe northe | ‘The bark Amanda, from Limerick, bound to Que- 
part of the island, and prices were rather lower. The | bec. was wrecked on Little Metis Point on the 
© 3 P ‘vs Le * ‘ > N Y 7] 9 . : 
a ee of wheat, us ie ~ on September 10 | 96th ult. Twenty-nine passenger:, and 12 (out of 18) 
were for week ending July 24—68s. 3d. per quarter. ‘of the crew were drowned. 

sé | 


* va * pao eG Cf 
s ss Aug.7—72 5 “ * | Tn all sections of the country, the community has 
o ” ln ede B become aroused to the iniquilies of the banking sys- 
" " UnRiewge 1. tem, as practised both by the late National Bank and 
. Al “« 28-74 1% * the State Banks. In Georgia, Mississippi and Michi. 
Aggregate 72s, 8d. making the duty 2s. 8d. per quar- | gan already a strong movement has been made to clear 
ter. The next week reduced the duty to lowest point | the markets of the depreciated paper of the suspend- 
viz. Is. per quarter. The speculators will succeed |ed banks. And in the last mentioned state, so suc- 
coinpletely.—Jour. Com. cessful have been the efforts of the people, that no 
An unsuccessful attempt had been made in Paris banks oxset in tags state, and the curreugy is ab sesed 
4 ial ' the D oa f tl <a as any in the union. A similar movement is going 
© assassinate ae @ Aumale, one of the sons OF! forward in Ohio with every prospect Of the*most epi. 

the king of France. 





nent success. In that state there are now 30. banks, 
A serious popular disturbance had occurred at Cler- | the charters of which nearly all expire in January, 
mont in Auvergne, and several of the military had | 1843, and the legislature of next winter will be called 
‘been killed by the sioters. | upoa to decide on their recharter. The present char- 

The harvest was finished in France, the product | ters are nearly all forfeited by their suspension, and 
considered a fair average. | the indications are that they can in no case be renew- 


A noble compliment.—We understand that the | ed. more especially as the operations “of the bankrupt 


citizens of Woodford have purchased the fine farm, in | law during the next year, will deprive them of a we 

hi ‘3 _. | portion of their assets. The instant those fraudulen 
that county, on which the Hon. J. J. Crittenden was | ly suspended banks aré: woiud ‘nn. a sound Guster? 
born, and made him a present of it. The price paid | eter ve P 


ae ‘will flow in upon the people, and put an end to the 
wan Gt7,000.—- Lawtentile Journst. fluctuation in exchanges, and the extortions that they 


The iron steam-ship, now building at Bristol, (Eng.) ; now suiler.”— Money Article, New York Her. 
will measure 3600 tons. The iron, (all wrought,) is | 
more than half an inch thick. The steamer will cost _ Bellville, the splendid mansion house of Mrs. Mayo, 


something like $500,000. It will have 5 masts, and | near Richmond, was burnt last Friday night. 
4 engines of 300 horse power each. | 


By this morning’s mails, ( Oct. 15th.) 
Friday, October 15, 1841. y 6 ( 
Grogan has been released from prison in Montreal,| Fyrom the Utica Observer of Oct. 12, we learn that 
aud brought to and dismissed at the United States | the trial of McLeod was then still undecided. There 
line, by the Canadian authorities, on requisition of | seems however no longer any doubt as to his being 
the United States government. acquitted. There was conclusive evidence thet 
A collision of two trains, meeting in rapid pro- | McLeod was not present at the attack on the Caroline. 
gress, took place on the Western Railroad, (Mass.) |, . es dwards, bas 
Two locomotives and several passenger cars were | oe ing: oo eee Pema er out of 
completely smashed, and nearly 40 persons severely ; °°) Operating sere 5 f introduction 
ni —T eal Lord Spencer by means of a forged letter of intr 
injured. Three have since died, and others expected | parerty Pe id ities. Col: 
to die. from iniuries received from Daniel Webster, and by forged. secu oe" 
ee | Edwards concentrates in himself the business ¢@ . 
Gen. Samuel Houston, the vulyar blackguard and | of Nicholas Biddle and all the directories of “a 
rowdy, and notorious common drunkard, has been | existing swindling banks put together. If he ; 
again elected, and from private life, president of | been president of the late United States Bank, it wou 
Texas. This is a strong indication of the low state | still have been in triumphant progress and 10 6°” 
of manners and morals in this young republic. | repute ; and President Edwards would have been oe, 
The great forger and financier, Col. Monroe Ed- | ed astill greater man and more a public benefactor, 
wards, alias John P. Caldwell, has been removed to > was President Biddle. 
is, alias John P. Caldwell, has b 1 to’ President Biddl 
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Fresh fish (turbot) was served up at Pearl street} great fear of the reverse, that the successful party 
House, Boston, brought from England in the Acadia. | will redeem the pledge thus given. 


, ; : . As one of the striking *‘signs of the times’ the 
The pwn ee Eun Coe ite | National Gazette of Philadelphia, one of the most able 
says—"* bh > ain Maw aay ty:* the: tans Wildest -| and thorovgh bankite papers, has taken new ground, 
triumph of ats party in Maryland, | and on.the above subject uiters such language as the 
This we do not ye ae - oe authority followitte « : ote 
in such © cOek ; Gum. Ratowe er memes nce vere «The Baltimore Clipper, speaking of the resuit of 
ye Satire ch een as te — the late election in Maryland. claims for the whigs 
rotten Dan eas eanakr ur t belie meain Sndeet: a majorily in the Senate, and expresses the belief, that 
vent he 9 fixed néda’ the federal a. ol ho opposition will be oflered by that body to any 
ed with, an 5 . measures which may be proposed by the [lower] 
;_\ house, touching the finances of the state ; the public 
ne apa ete shourt ee ae ‘sade debt, regulation of the banks, &e. It adds, ¢ It is now 
ive : $ peg . generally understood, that the banks will be compelled 
McLeod, had yen saps n Secret and confiden- to naa specie payments; to which we ape 
os natalie «3 the eli "We have no ea of the there will be little objection by either party, as that 
ing sun. ; : . . , 

5 : measure bad its influence in producing the result a 
truth of the acquittal me gare but believe that Ane A Pe just emtinnted Seber: » 
the Herald i ens Std po ae Wrcabatuate | ‘The banks cannot fail to perceive that the questions 
em eal wows , y > “of resumption and a sound currency are becoming 
parsed: eer | paramount to all others with the people. Political 

Last sales (or report of sales) of United States | contests are determined upon them, and the party that 
Bank stock in Philadelphia (October 13,) at 54. In | ¢dvocates or upholds the banks in their present course is 
New York M entirely unsabeable, and should be struck | ceHne teats tht ote dang eons peat ne 
of the ees Tee ee ee ee so poor as to do them reverence,” if the ersevere 
York Herald. Having in our summaries noted its down- | §° P taily evid yp le 
ward progress thus to nolhing, or tothe mere nominal and | '" > +o “+ “tole Get: com = “a oor thines 
fictitious rate of speculators, we now bid fareweil | "*S0!vea not fo tolerate the existing state of things 
io this sean OF political iniquity, widespread | os Tis ne ppir aed bella Upentiaed with the'ton: 

, colos ngine of corruption - branaterte . 
pet idiprivate Sat we P duct of corporate institut'ous, or what may more pro- 

P perly be termed monopolies. The opinion is obtaining 
Friday, Oct. 22,1841. | Very extensively, that it is far better to abolish bank 

As anticipated in our last week’s summary, McLeod | es and leave ne kr ‘os eo ag > 

; . - ) > one who se ngage in it. 
wes acquitted by the jury almost as soon as the case | (Ter 00 every 0 ie neal 
was referred to their decision. There was no popular | f ull ape? vr al et 1 neil time we 
outbreak, nor the least ground of fear from that source | S44!) §0 fully into ~~ iat 
tothe prisoner, who was immediately released, and | ‘There was some drawing of specie from the debtor 
remained unguarded, and perfectly safe from alli | banks to-day for remittance, and the amount ship- 
offence. + on will not be far from $500,000. The Wellington 


, as on board for London $208,000. Thisis a mere 
. Young Semmes, charged with the murder of Prof. trifle, however, and will in no wise inconvenience the 
Davis, and bailed for $25,000, has failed to appear banks, which are qverflowing with specie, and must 
to take his trial. The next thing to be expected is| continue so to be, while the specie of the whole 
that some flaw will be found in the bail bond, or! union is driven here by the irredeemable currency of 
other part of the procedure, and the criminal will not} the south and west. The people of those sections 
even pay the money price of blood. This bail pro- ( continue to prefer the depreciated paper of frandulently 
cess is a shameful part of the very defective criminal | jnsolvent banks to the currency of the constitution. 
law of Virginia. The consequence is that New York having a super- 
Ast ee for j tj Sicesk fluity of specie, it goes to Europe, because it is more 
Pr tee = ae ath “Coroit nn gh Nine in demand there than in those states where the com- 
of thone eb oa — he : ye . ris munity reject it in favor of bank rags; at the same 
said, will bs hence Were arrested, four of whom, 18 \ time they complain of what they call high rates of 
said, will be hung. exchange. Nearly $50,000 arrived here her a 
Millington Bank.—We learn trom the Baltimore Sun | from New Orleans, where the people tolerate the 
lat Mr. Ellis, president of that swindling concern, the | shinplasters.—Money Arlicle of N. Y. Her. 
Millington Bank, was tried last week at Chestertown, Currency and Business.—The New York Sun, a 
Md., and convicted. He was placed in prison after bis | neutral paper, has the following very just remarks 
conviction, and a motion for a new trial made by his | with regard to the effect on currency and business of 
counsel prevailed, and his trial is to take place at the | g defeat of the [national] bank bill. It says: 
vextterm. The charges against him are aiding and| « Ags regards the effect upon currency and business,,. 


abetting in swinaliis, &c., while president of the | it will be nothing at all. As we have repeatedly 
Millington Bank. 


shown, the currency and exchanges are regalating 
. . ,| themselves much more effectually and soundly than 
Aerie prone a ~ oe Saasenieeial any bank could regulate them, and trade is reviving 
» New York, lately enjoined, has been ascertain: | a, rapidly as the laws by which it is and must be go- 
ed tobe a defaulter to the amount of $56,000. As Sneah eanol god o hank heen: created, it 
usual, Mr. Redfield wasa gentleman of the highest | it juin ete oes cehink. Having csean 
character and. “5 ad would have made endless mischief. Having escaped 
acter and respectability. this danger, business will go on, as it has been going 
The elections in Pennsylvania, as well as those of | 9”, in its steady, regular and natural channels. Such, 
Maryland and Georgia, have gone decidedly in favor | #8 far we can learn, are the bs a aarti y of the discreet 
othe demoeratie party, claiming to be the anti-fraud. | and konest men of alt parties. . 
Went paper money party, and the contest there has From Florida.—The St. Angustine News, of the 
turned, and the victory has been gained, as in Mary- | Sti inst., contains advices froin ‘Tampa to the Ist. On 
aud and Georgia, on the qnestion of bank resumption | the Gih, Col. Worth was to ship foi 250 to 300 In- 
“ specie payments. We earnestly hope. but in! diaus westward, of whomn 95 were warriois. There 
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are still maranding parties straggling through the inte- 


rior, occasicnally murdering those whom they may 
chance to encounter. 





> ws — 
——————s 


| John Forsyth, of Georgia, late secretary of state 


died on the 2Ist, at Washington. 


Two of the great financiers, Hassinger and Wright, 


The East College, at Williamstown, N. J., was de- | are under trial in Philadelphia for swindling. They 


stroyed by fire on Sunday last. The building was 100 
feet long, 40 wide, and 4 stories high. sang 

Another explosion.—An explosion, it appears, has 
just occurred in the Morris Canal Banking Company, 
which has caused the company to remove both the 
president and vice president of the concern, E. R. 


in the newspapers to be, that these officers had loaned 
their {riends or themselves $180,000 of the funds of 


the bank, to establish or improve certain iron works | 


in Danville and Wilkesbarre, besides various other 
financial operations. ‘The Directors called upon them 


were the president and secretary of the Norristown 
Railroad Company, and, as usual, men of the highest 
respectability. Their joint operation was committed 
long ago. It consisted in fraudulent issues of certifi- 


cates of loan and stock of’the company for about 


$250,000. 
Biddle and E. Lord. The reason for this act is stated | 


The London packet Quebec, which sailed from 
New York for London on October 26, took $272,000 
in specie. 


Orders have been given to build three. more war 


| steamers—one at Norfolk, to be propelled on Lieut. 


to resign; they refused, and were accordinely turned , Hunter’s plan of paddle wheels, one at Philadelphia, 


out.—Phil. Ledg. 
Female industry tn Massachuselts—The number 





on Capt. Stockton’s plan, and one at New York. 
By later accounts from Canton, (kept back for the 


of females employed in Massachusetts is 40,000, of purpose of speculation,) it appears that the articles 


whom about 24,000, are in the woollen factories. The 


aggregate amount of their earnings, annually, is esti- 
mated at $4,000,000.—PA. Ledger. 


Friday, Oct. 29, 1841. 


The steamer Columbia arrived at Boston on the 


2ist, bringing accounts 16 days later from England, 
and to 5th inst. 


‘The consideration of the corn Jaw by parliament 
had been postponed to next session, which will begin 


in February, 1842. A loan of £3,000,000 had been 
voted and advertised for. 


Trade continues to remain in a very depressed state 


in England, and, the sufferings of the operatives are | 


excessive in consequence. 


Au arrival direct from Canton brings important 
news. The city has been bombarded by the British 
squadron—40 war junks of the Chinese blown up, 
several thousands of the Chinese troops killed, and 





between the commanders had been agreed upon, and 


that the ransom of six millions of dollars had been paid 
by the Chinese. 


It is said that the North Am. Trust and Banking 
| Co. paid its lawyer ten thousand dollars for drawing 
up its articles of agreement; and that the Commer- 
‘cial Bank has been in the practice of helping its ba- 
lance withthe other Banks by handing over every 
morning the checks of certain brokers to the amount 
of fifty or sixty thousand dollars. These checks were 
_procured in exchange for an equal amount of Com- 
-mercial Bank notes, which were paid out at the bro- 


_kers’ counters during the day, and the brokers allowed 
/a commission. 


| The Havre packet, Iowa, carries out from New 
| York, $82,000 of specie. 

_ Another defalcation —We are informed, from the 
proper source, that Mr. ge ahi Spencer, who for 


|many years past has had charge of the pension office 
_ attached to the Mechanics’ Bank-in this city, turns out 


negotiations again entered upon. $6.000,000 had been | to be a defaulter to the amount of about $11,000. The 


offered to the British commander for the ransom of | 


oo of the Mechanics’ Bank has promptly caused 
| Mr. Spencer to be committed.—Journ. Com. 
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